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Some Points of Difference 


The Conant Report—A Critique 


FRANK E. HENZLIK 


In The School Executive 


U. S. are in a period of wide- 
spread re-examination of course 
offerings and program changes. To 
help schools gain a clearer under- 
standing of the task ahead, national 
foundations, universities, and lead- 
ers interested in the educational 
welfare of the individual citizen 
and the nation have encouraged a 
number of studies. Prominent 
among these is The American High 
School Today, by James B. Conant. 

Dr. Conant, in his report, sets 
the stage by describing briefly the 
unique characteristics of American 
education. He places special em- 
phasis on the so-called comprehen- 
sive high schools—the kind of high 
schools that provide a high degree 
of comprehensiveness in their of- 
ferings. More specifically Dr. 
Conant seeks to present a high- 
school program that fulfills three 
functions, namely: (1) a general 
education for all the pupils as 
future citizens of a democracy, 
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(2) a good elective program for 
students whose full-time education 
terminates with high-school gradu- 
ation, and (3) a satisfactory pro- 
gram for those who intend to 
continue study in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

With these functions in mind 
Dr. Conant and his associates set 
up criterions for selecting schools 
that were highly comprehensive. 
Among the schools selected for 
visiting were those in which more 
than half the students terminated 
full-time education at graduation, 
and therefore offered good voca- 
tional programs, and schools which 
offered programs for students of 
high ability as determined by IQ 
tests and which placed special em- 
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phasis on subjects that challenge 
the academically gifted. 

Some 55 schools in 18 states 
were visited. Most of these were 
in cities with a population of 
10,000 to 100,000. Schools in the 
largest urban centers, and schools 
that had fewer than 100 students 
in the graduating class were not 
included as they did not meet the 
criterions. Only eight schools were 
judged as having met all the cri- 
terions set up for a comprehensive 
high school. 


MOST WILL AGREE 


In reading Dr. Conant’s report 
most Americans will agree with 
him that our high-school programs 
must never lose sight of the impor- 
tance of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all and that 
each should have an opportunity 
to be educated to the limit of his 
ability. Dr. Conant points out that 
we must strive to raise the quality 
of our high-school product and that 
American schools must find ways 
of identifying the best endowed 
and specifically talented minds and 
challenging their imagination. 

For the talented student, as 
determined largely by IQ tests, a 
minimum program is recommended 
—“four years of mathematics, four 
vears of one foreign language, 
three years of science, in addition 
to four vears of English, and three 
years of social studies . . .” 

But if real leadership is to come 
from the talented, as proposed, 
should not the humanities, the arts, 
and social studies receive equal if 
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not more emphasis than that rec- 
ommended as a minimum for sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign 
language? Do a fixed number of 
credits guarantee quality in learn- 
ing? The report seems to imply 
that all the talented youngsters can 
benefit equally from exactly the 
same courses and experiences. The 
IQ alone is not a sufficient criterion 
for discovering potential that de- 
serves attention. 

Also in what assumes to be a 
scientific method of curriculum 
evaluation, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the results of recent re- 
search have been given little or no 
consideration. The results of such 
studies as the Eight Year Study, 
Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Experi- 
mental High School Practices, and 
the recent studies of learning and 
adolescence by the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education 
would have formed a helpful, if 
not a better, basis for drawing con- 
clusions and making curriculum 
recommendations. 

Many will heartily agree with 
Dr. Conant when he insists that 
high-school programs must be com- 
prehensive if individual differences, 
needs, and abilities of American 
youth are to be adequately taken 
into consideration. To insist, how- 
ever, that comprehensive high- 
school programs can be provided 
only in high schools with graduat- 
ing classes of 100 or more will not 
be accepted by those who have 
had experience or are now engaged 
in working in the more constructive 
small-school programs. There are, 
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of course, many small high schools 
that should be eliminated. We need 
more intelligent school district or- 
ganization in many places. But 
there are other ways to improve 
the quality and range of small 
high-school offerings which the re- 
port fails to consider. The Ne- 
braska Supervised Study and Small 
Community Education Programs, 
the Catskill Area Project in Small 
School Design, and recent tele- 
vision projects for enriching and 
extending the range of educational 
experience in small schools are but 
a few types of projects in which 
positive approaches are yielding 
good results. 

The strength of Dr. Conant’s re- 
port is its genuine concern for pro- 
viding good sound education for 
all youth and especially those who 
are to become our leaders. The 
suggestions made in the report are 
not motivated by the fear of Com- 
munism or the surge of propaganda 
about Soviet education. Dr. Conant 
makes little use of comparisons of 
our schools with Russia. In fact, 
he believes that such comparisons 
are unsound and misleading and 
result in false impressions and fool- 
ish conclusions. 

The report, however, is some- 
what subjective in its evaluation 
and recommendations relative to a 
high-school curriculum. The reader 
is left with the impression that the 
criterions used were too personal 


for evaluating schools and when 
applied alone may be misleading. 
Scholastic attainment and academic 
achievement are the chief factors 
for consideration. Practical and 
concrete learning is also necessary 
for all students. Making the high 
school really comprehensive de- 
mands change and sound construc- 
tive experiences in a wide range of 
subjects including industrial arts, 
business education, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and _ others. 
The report does admit such needs 
do exist but relegates them to sec- 
ondary importance. 

Furthermore, this study over- 
looks existing knowledge and re- 
sults of experiments in learning and 
teaching. Perhaps this also ac- 
counts for the lack of emphasis on 
the importance of other than aca- 
demic values, attitudes, and the 
experience of living and learning 
together in high schools. 

Dr. Conant’s report on The 
American High School Today 
should, however, be read by every- 
one interested in the improvement 
of high schools and secondary edu- 
cation in America today. Especially 
should it be carefully studied by 
public-schools teacher and admin- 
istrators as well as members of 
school boards and laymen con- 
cerned with present-day problems 
and their relation to secondary ed- 
ucation and the organization of 
high schools in a free society. °® 


Td HE typical school administrator's reaction to his many 
bosses: yessir, nosir, ulcer.—From Phi Delta Kappan. 





Sense for One Generation Is Nonsense for Another 
What Happened to Progressive Education? 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


In Teachers College Record 


= death of the Progressive 
Education Association in 1955, and 
the passing of its journal, Progres- 
sive Education, two years later, 
marked the end of an era in Amer- 
ican pedagogy. Yet one would 
hardly have realized it from the 
pitifully small group of mourners 
at both funerals. 

Somehow, a movement which 
had for half a century enlisted the 
enthusiasm, the loyalty, the imag- 
ination, and the energy of large 
segments of the American public 
and the teaching profession be- 
came, in the decade following 
World War II, anathema, immor- 
talized only in jokes which begin, 
“There was this mixed-up young- 
ster who went to this ultraprogres- 
sive school,” or in cartoons like H. 
T. Webster’s classic drawing in the 
“Life’s Darkest Moments” series 
picturing the day little Mary got a 
D in blocks and sand piles. And, of 
course, in vitriolic attacks on John 
Dewey, mostly by people who 
have never read him. (I might say 
he is too often defended by people 
who haven’t read him either. ) 

The popular notion today, I’m 
afraid, is that progressive education 
represented the effort to remove all 
restrictions on children, to allow 
them to behave as they please— 
after the fashion of The New York- 
er cartoon in which the children 
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ask the teacher, “Do we have to 
do what we want to do today?” 
What, then, was progressive educa- 
tion? 

The word progressive provides 
the clue to what it really was: 
merely the educational phase of 
that larger progressive movement 
which was developing in American 
political and social life. Progressive 
education began as progressivism in 
education: a many-sided effort to 
use the schools to improve the lives 
of individuals. 

In the minds of progressives this 
meant several things, such as the 
broadening of the program and 
function of the school to include a 
direct concern for the health, voca- 
tion, and the quality of family and 
community. It meant applying in 
the classroom the pedagogical prin- 
ciples derived from new scientific 
research in psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. It meant the tailoring 
of instruction more and more to the 
different kinds and classes of chil- 
dren who were being brought with- 
in the purview of the school. Pro- 
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gressivism in education also im- 
plied the faith that everyone could 
participate in building a new cul- 
ture, a popular culture, one in 
which all could share not only in 
the benefits of the new sciences but 
in the pursuit of the arts as well. 

These were the more general 
commitments. But from the begin- 
ning, progressive education meant 
very different things to different 
people. To the social settlement 
workers, for instance, it meant 
transforming the school into a 
community ‘center which would 
provide what they called “social 
education.” To the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers it meant 
vocational training, pure and sim- 
ple. To the General Education 
Board, a foundation which distrib- 
uted millions of Rockefeller dollars 
to educational programs in the 
South, progressive education meant 
demonstration farms and an_in- 
creasing war against hookworm, 
using the schools as medical-aid 
stations. 

A great deal of “progressive” ex- 
periment had already taken place 
in both public and private schools 
before the Progressive Education 
Association came into existence. 
Nevertheless, the founding of this 
Association in 1919 marked a turn- 
ing point in the movement. The 
organization was started by a small 
group of private school people on 
the fringes of the cause. It soon 
broadened, however, and became 
a spearhead of reform. Its mem- 
bership climbed rapidly, passing 
5000 in 1927 and reaching a peak 
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of 10,500 in 1938. It inaugurated 
a quarterly, Progressive Education, 
which served as a forum for the ex- 
change of new ideas and a clearing 
house for educational innovations 
of every conceivable kind. It held 
conferences, summer institutes, and 
workshops galore; it sponsored 
studies and carried on experiments; 
it published useful materials; it gave 
the progressive education move- 
ment shape and entity. During the 
heyday of the Association, in the 
1930’s, educational reforms made 
tremendous headway in school sys- 
tems across the nation; and I think 
we can say that at the beginning of 
World War II, progressive educa- 
tion enjoyed a substantial measure 
of acceptance in many quarters, 
particularly among intellectuals and 
other influential segments of the 
middle class. 

Why, then, the cartoons and the 
spoofs? Why the public with- 
drawal? Why the loss of favor? 
Why the steady decline after 1945 
and the collapse a decade later? 
I would suggest five reasons. 

First, distortion. As frequently 
happens with social movements, 
success brought schism in the ranks. 
The movement developed factions, 
and then within some of the fac- 
tions there arose cults, cliques, and 
fanatics. The movement thus be- 
came strife-ridden, given to band- 
wagon behavior, dominated by the 
idealogical feuding of minorities. 
The strife made headlines, and 
within these headlines lie the seeds 
of many current caricatures. 

Second, I would cite the nega- 
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tivism inherent in this and in all 
social reform movements. Like 
many protestors against injustice, 
the early progressives knew better 
what they were against than what 
they were for. And when one gets 
a true picture of the inequities of 
American schools during the 
quarter-century before World War 
I, one realizes they had much to 
be against. The physical and peda- 
gogical conditions in many schools 
were indescribably bad. I recall a 
survey by a New York journalist in 
the 1890's for a series of magazine 


articles. He went to 30 cities, and 


what he discovered was shocking. 
He found public apathy and politi- 
cal corruption; he found a terribly 
provincial curriculum being taught 
by appallingly incompetent hacks. 


Difficult as it is to believe, many 
schools were that bad. 

Like any protest movement, pro- 
gressive education developed slo- 
gans and war cries to stir the faith- 
ful to action. Shibboleths like “the 
whole child” or “creative  self- 
expression” served as powerful bat- 
tering-rams against the old peda- 
gogical order, but in classroom 
practice they weren't very good 
guides to positive action. The gen- 
eration which invented them knew 
what they meant. But the genera- 
tion which followed adopted them 
as a collection of ready-made 
clichés, clichés which weren't very 
helpful when the public began to 
raise searching questions about the 
schools. 

Third, and again this is a com- 
mon phenomenon of social reform, 


the movement became the victim 
of its own success. Much of what it 
preached was simply incorporated 
into the schools at large. Once the 
schools did change, though, pro- 
gressives found themselves wedded 
to specific programs and unable to 
formulate next steps. Like some 
liberals who continued to fight for 
the right of labor to organize long 
after the Wagner Act had done its 
work, many progressives continued 
to fight against stationary desks in 
schools where moveable desks were 
already in use. 


IDEAS BECOME INERT 


For some young people in the 
post-World War II generation, the 
ideas of the progressive became 
inert—in Whitehead’s sense of “right 
thinking” which no longer moves to 
action. The old war cries, what- 
ever their validity or lack of it, 
had a hollow sound; they no longer 
generated enthusiasm. Young peo- 
ple were developing different pre- 
occupations, different concerns, dif- 
ferent rallying points. Here is ex- 
pressed a problem of generations, 
and we must deal realistically with 
it, like it or not. 

As a fourth reason for the de- 
cline of the movement, I would cite 
the more general post-World War 
II swing toward conservatism in po- 
litical and social thought. This is 
readily comprehensible, since if 
progressive education was part of 
progressivism writ large, it should 
not be surprising if a reaction to 
it comes as a phase of conserva- 
tism writ large. We have seen dur- 
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ing the past decade a decided re- 
action to many political ideas of the 
thirties; to many of the social 
ideas of the thirties; to many of the 
child-rearing ideas of the thirties. 
The reaction to: many of the peda- 
gogical ideas of the thirties has 
come along with them. 


A DIFFERENT AGE 


The final and perhaps the most 
important reason for the decline of 
the movement is that American so- 
ciety has simply gone beyond many 
of the proposals of the progressives. 
We live in a very different age 
from the one which gave birth to 
progressive education. Our indus- 
trial economy is entering on an era 
marked by the harnessing of vast 
new sources of energy and the rapid 
extension of automatic control in 
production. This prodigious ad- 
vance has rendered many of our 
notions of vocational education 
anachronistic; and it has thrust to 
the fore the school’s traditional re- 
sponsibility for transmitting and ex- 
tending knowledge of every sort 
and variety. You will recall that the 
Rockefeller Brothers Report on ed- 
ucation last year indicated that it 
was this pressure rather than any 
sputnik which had created the 
“crisis” situation in education. 

Then, too, the rise of new educa- 
tional media, the proliferation of 
social agencies under public spon- 
sorship, and the rapid extension of 
industry-sponsored training pro- 
grams have shifted the balance of 
forces in education. Whereas the 
central thrust of the progressive 
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movement was centripetal—it re- 
volted against narrowness and form- 
alism and sought to extend the 
function and services of the school 
—it seems to me that the central 
thrust of our own period is centri- 
fugal—it is seeking to define more 
precisely the central responsibili- 
ties of the school, to delineate 
those things which must be done 
by the school because, if the school 
doesn't do them, they won't get 
done. 

My point here is merely to urge 
that what is progressive for one era 
is not necessarily progressive for 
another, a truism which reform 
movements must bear in mind 
when they become too wedded to 
specific programs. What makes 
sense to one generation may well 
be nonsense to the next. 

Granted this, it seems to me that 
progressive education in the best 
sense may well be needed today as 
much as ever. We may have gone 
beyond the reform programs of the 
last generation, but there are still 
kindergartens that could learn 
much from Patty Smith Hill, slum 
schools that could take profitable 
lessons from Jane Addams, and col- 
leges that still haven’t realized that 
the natural curiosity of the young 
can be a magnificent propellent to 
learning. The Progressive Educa- 
tion Association is dead; and pro- 
gressive education itself needs 
searching reappraisal. But I think 
we will find that some of the best 
of what the progressives tried to 
teach has yet to be — in 
American schools. 





A Complex Problem 


Adolescents and the Automobile 


IvAN L. ELAND 


In National Parent-Teacher 


| UTOMOBILES have revolu- 
tionized adolescent life. Cars take 
youngsters out of reach of adult 
supervision and control for hours. 
They occupy a good deal of the 
teen-agers’ time and _ attention. 
Thoughtful parents and teachers 
are deeply and rightly concerned 
about the relationship between 
automobiles and adolescent morals. 
And they worry with reason about 
the effect of cars on school work 
and grades. 

The problem of adolescents and 
the automobile is a complex one 
and it involves much more than 
physical safety. Safety is a primary 
concern, of course. We _ should 
recognize, however, that when we 
are searching for ways to provide 
a traffic safety program for youth, 
we are concerned with more than 
mere driving skills and knowledge. 
Our broad objective is to develop 
in young people a strong sense of 
personal and social responsibility 
for good conduct and good citizen- 
ship. 

All adolescents need education 
in safe driving, but the youngster 
who—as a small child—has been 


taught habits of safety has a decid- 
ed advantage. His good habits 
‘carry over to the safe operation 
of motor vehicles on the highway. 
And he has learned another kind 
of good habit if he has parents who 
respect the law and drive safely 
themselves. If we want law- 
abiding children, we'll have to be 
law-abiding parents. 

Setting a good example and 
teaching safety habits to children 
are the basic steps parents should 
take to prepare the way for a safe 
and sane adolescence. What next? 
Participate in the community’s safe- 
ty effort. Find out what projects 
and activities are being provided in 
school and community. Do all you 
can to make these programs more 
effective. Get them started if they 
don’t exist. 

Driving codes developed by and 
for students can be an effective 
influence on the highway behavior 
of many young drivers. The usual 
procedure is for a teen-age driving 
club, the student safety committee, 
or some other student organization 
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to draft a code after research, 
study, and discussion. The drafted 
code is brought before a student 
assembly for more discussion, revi- 
sion, and final approval. Then the 
student organization provides mem- 
bership cards, with a driver's 
pledge on the reverse side, for all 
students who. agree to drive by the 
code. 

In most places where they are 
being used, these codes have been 
the product of many hours of se- 
rious study and discussion. This, 
I believe, is evidence that young 
people are ready and willing to 
assume responsibility for improving 
their driving behavior. Accepted 
by the high-school student body, 
such a code of ethics makes the 
youthful driver feel that he is act- 


ing with the approval of his com- 
panions when he tries to conform to 
it. 


Some communities have a teen- 
age traffic safety program that goes 
beyond a code of driver ethics. 
Such programs might be called stu- 
dent driving-control programs. The 
first step in setting up such a pro- 
gram is to find an enthusiastic 
sponsor and a group of interested 
students who will sell the plan to 
others—to the student body, the 
faculty, school and public officials, 
the P.T.A., and other citizen 
groups. The next step is to form 
a broadly representative safety 
committee, operating as a branch 
or committee of the student council. 
The committee formulates safety 
policies, regulations, and practices 
and embodies them in a code to be 
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published in booklet form after they 
have been approved by the student 
organization. Activities developed 
by driving-control programs in 
various schools have included the 
issuance of student driving permits 
when the student and his car have 
passed tests and inspection, the 
operation of a car inspection check 
lane, the monitoring of the school 
parking area, and the operation of 
a student traffic court where viola- 
tors of the driving code are tried. 


STUDENT COURTS 


With this kind of control teen- 
agers in many parts of the country 
are successfully conducting semi- 
official voluntary courts with juris- 
diction over juveniles between 14 
vears and the legal majority age. 
The aim is to combat careless driv- 
ing, improve safety attitudes, and 
keep youngsters out of municipal 
court until they have had a chance 
to learn the importance of safe driv- 
ing. Students selected by the 
student council serve as _ court 
personnel, using as their guide a 
manual of procedure that sets the 
penalty for each type of violation. 
Usually the sentences require the 
teen-ager to attend traffic school for 
a stated number of times and to get 
80 percent on an examination on 
safety rules and attitudes. 

Although these student traffic 
courts are fulfilling their purpose 
in many places, a word of caution 
is necessary. Some _ educators 
believe that safety education, to be 
effective, must stress positive moti- 
vation rather than threats and 
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penalties. Others believe that a 
high-school student is not mature 
enough to assume the role of judge. 
Those who favor student courts 
point out how much the opinion 
and acceptance of his friends means 
to the adolescent. In the court 
program he has a chance to tell 
his side of the story to a student 
who can see the situation from his 
point of view. The judge and 
other court personnel, in a serious 
but friendly way, help the violator 
to see how important it is for every- 
one to obey, and live by, rules. 


These are views which must be 
explored. Certainly no school or 
community should organize a stu- 
dent court without first making sure 
that students, parents, teachers, and 
school and public officials agree on 


its value. 

The projects mentioned here are 
only a few of the many, varied 
safety activities that high-school 
students can undertake and are 
undertaking in schools and com- 
munities throughout the country. 
Given opportunities and some guid- 
ance and encouragement, young 
people show eagerness, ingenuity, 
and steadfastness in carrying on 
programs to safeguard their own 
lives and the lives of others. 

Of all the measures to make 
driving safe, none is more important 
than driver education. Yet ever 
since Russia whirled its first sput- 
nik into orbit, some people have 
been proposing that we drop driver 
education programs from our high 
schools in favor of more emphasis 
on mathematics and science. The 
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right answer to that proposal was 
made, I think, by the School and 
College Conference of the National 
Safety Council in a policy statement 
of April 1958. “Driver education 
is a fundamental preparation for 
life in our American society,” said 
the Conference. “To train a sci- 
entific genius to peak performance 
is futile if, in a split second, his 
productive life is lost because he or 
some other driver lacked proper 
preparation for carrying out this 
universal activity of present-day 
life.” 

The public school is charged 
with the responsibility to teach safe 
driving because it is the only 
agency that can effectively reach 
the majority of youth just as they 
reach legal driving age—the time 
when their motivation to learn to 
drive well is at its peak. It is 
to our high school that we must 
turn for effective education to 
reduce motor fatalities among the 
age group that has the highest rate 
of all. 

To offset the pressure by those 
who would eliminate driver educa- 
tion as a school responsibility, we 
need strong action by individual 
parents and P.T.A.’s to strengthen 
the programs and extend them to 
all youth. 

Traffic safety is important to us as 
teachers, as parents, and as drivers 
on the highways. It is a responsi- 
bility. Let’s stop having night- 
mares over the teen-age automobile 
problem. Let’s use our waking 
hours to solve it. It can be 
done. e 
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What Do the Courts Say? 


Collective 


Bargaining 


In The Teacher and the Law 


ane laws and the regulations 
of state boards of education to a 
great extent fix the conditions of 
teacher employment. Obviously, a 
local school board has no legal 
authority to adopt local policy in 
conflict with these state provisions. 
On the other hand, a school board 
has discretionary authority to fix 
local policies. May teachers, then, 
legally bargain with their employ- 
ing school boards on employment 
matters that are not definitely fixed 
by state provisions? 

Several questions must be an- 
swered before it can be determined 
whether or not teachers may bar- 
gain collectively. For example, may 
public-school teachers organize? 
The First and the Fourth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution contain 
provisions which permit citizens— 
and public-school teachers as citi- 
zens—to organize and join occupa- 
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tional organizations and to choose 
a representative to petition the 
government in the name of the 
group. Limitations, however, have 
been placed, by some state statutes 
and by judicial decisions, on the 
right of public employes—police- 
men, firemen, and to some extent, 
teachers—to organize. On the other 
hand, the fact that many teachers 
are members of occupational or- 
ganizations, both professional and 
labor, and that their membership 
has rarely been challenged points 
to the conclusion that their right 
to join such organizations has been 
accepted generally. The important 
consideration would seem to be 
that the organization must not in- 
terfere with their obligations and 
duties as employes of the public. 

Collective bargaining had its be- 
ginnings in private employment. 
Can the procedures employed by 
unions in dealing with private em- 
ployers be transferred to public 
employment? If not, can they be 
modified to fit into public employ- 
ment? 

Probably the most difficult prob- 
lem raised by the transfer of 
collective-bargaining procedures to 
public employment is the deter- 
mination of who is the employer. 
In private employment control of 
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the purse strings and of labor re- 
lations are in the same hand. In 
public employment they are not. 
Ultimately, the employer of public- 
school teachers is the public itself. 
With whom, then, does the teach- 
ers organization negotiate? There 
are four possibilities: the superin- 
tendent, the school board, the leg- 
islature, and the general public. 
Some of the difficulties of nego- 
tiation with these groups are im- 
mediately obvious. Taking them in 
reverse order, here are some of the 
problems. Negotiation per se with 
the general public is impossible. 
The alternative is public relations. 
Some of the purse strings are held 
here in the form of taxes. Negotia- 
tion of a collective-bargaining 
agreement with the ‘legislature is 


impossible. The alternative is lob- 
bying. Some of the purse strings 
are here in the form of appropria- 
tions. Negotiation of a collective- 


bargaining agreement with the 
school board is possible if it covers 
only those items over which the 
board has control. Some of the 
purse strings are here in the form 
of budgeting and setting salary 
schedules. Mediation of some prob- 
lems with the superintendent is 
possible, but there is no power to 
negotiate an agreement. None of 
the purse strings are here. 

The school board seems the most 
likely to have the power to nego- 
tiate an agreement. But the em- 
ployment of teachers is governed 
by law more than is the employ- 
ment of private employes. This 
means that a school board, if it 
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wished to bargain collectively, 
would have fewer things to bargain 
about than a private employer. But 
a school board does have some 
discretionary powers regarding its 
employes, and so the question is: 
Could it negotiate regarding these? 
To answer this question, past court 
decisions should be examined. What 
do they say? 

When collective-bar gaining 
agreements in public employment 
have been held illegal by the 
courts, decisions have usually 
rested on the inability of the gov- 
ernmental unit to enter into such 
agreements rather than on the in- 
ability of the employe organization 
to do so. What are some of the 
reasons given by the courts for 
striking down these bargains in 
public employment? That legisla- 
tive powers cannot be delegated; 
therefore, they cannot be _bar- 
gained or contracted away. That 
the agreement preferentially treats 
a particular employe organization 
to the exclusion of other employes. 
Or that provisions of the agree- 
ment violate a statute or board 
rule or regulation. 


AGREEMENTS UPHELD 


What kinds of limited bargain- 
ing agreements for public employes 
have been upheld by the courts? 
An agreement providing for wage, 
hour, and working conditions for 
public employes was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Washington. 
The Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut held that a teachers 
association could bargain collec- 
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tively for the pay and working con- 
ditions which might be in the 
power of the board of education to 
grant. 

It is well known that teachers 
organizations negotiate with school 
boards on matters of concern to 
teachers. This fact was recognized 
by the Connecticut Court. But this 
negotiation usually results in unilat- 
eral action by the board rather 
than in a contract signed by the 
board and a representative of the 
teachers on behalf of all the teach- 
ers. This is one way that collective 
bargaining has been modified in 
public employment. It has been 
modified in another way: What- 
ever decision the board makes is 
applicable to all the teachers, not 
just to those belonging to the or- 


ganization which bargained with 
the board. 

A few states have provided for 
mediation procedure or collective 


bargaining. For example, New 
Hampshire towns, which operate 
the public schools, are specifically 
authorized to recognize, bargain, 
and enter into collective-bargaining 
contracts with unions of employes. 
Although the statute uses the term 
union, it seems unlikely that the 
courts would construe this so nar- 
rowly as to exclude other types of 
employe organizations. Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania have provided 
for the adjustment of public- 
employe grievances. Panels are set 
up with membership composed of 
three individuals, one chosen by 
the employe, one by the govern- 
mental unit, and the third by both 
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of these. In Pennsylvania, however, 
when the school system is involved 
the third member is the state sup- 
erintendent or his nominee. If such 
panels cannot settle the matter 
through negotiation and confer- 
ence, the findings of a formal hear- 
ing are sent to the state legislature. 
This procedure is not collective 
bargaining, but it does set up ma- 
chinery which can be the means by 
which many problems can be 
solved. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The union shop and the closed 
shop and the right to strike are 
concepts separate from collective 
bargaining. But they are closely 
related to collective bargaining in 
private employment and should be 
considered in any legal analysis of 
collective bargaining in public em- 
ployment. The traditional view of 
the courts is that the closed and 
union shops have no place in pub- 
lic employment. Most of the 
collective bargaining agreements 
which have been invalidated by 
court decision have contained 
closed-shop provisions. 

In the matter of strikes, at pres- 
ent it is settled that public em- 
ployes, including school teachers, 
have no right to strike. Such 
strikes have usually been enjoined, 
and there have been few appeals. 
Several states have enacted anti- 
strike laws applicable to its public 
employes. A few of these mention 
school employes in the lists of 
categories to which the statute ap- 
plies. ° 





A British Point of View 


American Schools 


Surprised Us 


HELEN and 


DonaLp G. MACRAE 


In NEA Journal 


Jat only thing worrying us 


about a six-month visit to the 


United States was the idea of 
having our two young girls face the 
frightening prospect of American 
elementary public schools. Before 
we left England, we were told 
horror stories about U. S. schools, 
and to these we could add our own 
prejudices, formed and set in an 
atmosphere of conscious superior- 
ity. 

Of course, we did have certain 
positive expectations about what 
our children would find: splendid 
buildings, splendidly equipped. 
But within these buildings we 
anticipated a blackboard jungle in 
miniature, tempered by an indus- 
trious drive at useless “projects.” 

Our friends and professional edu- 


cators were united in the opinion 
that educationally it would all be 
valueless, even harmful. However, 
we consoled ourselves by main- 
taining that it would be “a wonder- 
ful experience for our girls just to 
live in America,” and that they 
were “at an age when they could 
quickly make up the loss once they 
were back in London.” 

We arrived in California in Feb- 
ruary, and our children. were 
enrolled in the neighborhood school. 
As they received their introduction 
to American education, we found 
that many of our preconceived 
ideas had to be sharply modified. 
First of all, it was clear that our 
children were getting an excellent 
and orthodox education—definitely 
superior at certain points to that 
which they had been receiving in 
London. On the other hand, their 
school building, though only four 
years old, was inferior in almost 
every way to what we had known 
in England. In fact, American ele- 
mentary education, as we saw it, 
exactly reversed our anticipations. 

Perhaps the least important 
point—school buildings—can be dis- 
posed of first. New schools in 
England are: imaginative, expen- 
sive, and well calculated to stimu- 
late and excite the child. Materials 
are good and plans are free; space 
is used dynamically and incorpor- 
ates the natural form of the site. 
By contrast, the schools we have 
seen in America are, at best, hand- 
some and rather monumental from 
the outside, but rigid and limited 
from within. They are less lavish, 
less well built, and bear far less 
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evidence of thought, foresight, or 
expense. No doubt we have seen 
only a limited, perhaps unrepre- 
sentative, sample of American 
schools built in the last decade, but 
on the basis of what we have seen, 
no other judgment seems possible. 

But what goes on in the school is 
far more important than the build- 
ing. Here our experience has been 
immensely happy. 


HAPPY EXPERIENCE 


Our state school in England had 
provided no report about our chil- 
dren which might have helped their 
American hosts assign them to their 
place in the school system. But, 
without fuss, both girls were put 
into their appropriate grades along 
with children chronologically older 


—schooling in Britain begins usually 
at five, not six—but with the same 
amount of school experience. These 
grades were internally divided to 
cater to different aptitudes and 


skills. Within a few days, the 
children were assigned to what we 
still think were their appropriate 
groups in, respectively, grades 1 
and 3. 

The teaching was excellent, not 
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only in the basic skills of literacy 
and arithmetic, but in a much 
wider curriculum than is found in 
Britain. Both children were given 
regular home assignments, not too 
much, but enough to inculcate good 
work habits and to supplement the 
classroom. The books used differed 
from those familiar to them in 
England but seemed of good qual- 
ity, and they enjoyed working with 
them and learning from them. 

One thing that both our five- 
year-old and our eight-year-old par- 
ticularly benefited from was their 
study of the San Francisco area 
where we were living. This sort of 
local study was new and exciting 
for them and, of course, of great 
help in orienting them to their new 
world. 

We had our first parent-teacher 
conference in March. On the whole, 
parents seemed more welcome in 
American schools than in English 
schools. The teachers made detailed 
and sensitive reports that involved 
shrewd (and not always favorable) 
assessment of our girls academi- 
cally, socially, and physically. 

Our experience continued to be 
happy and our contact with the 
school remained close. The pupils 
were of wide diversity of ethnic 
and cultural origin, but there 
seemed to be no friction. Monthly 
parent-teacher evenings, an open 
house, and a May Day festival 
kept us in touch with the staff and 
gave us a feeling of participation in 
the life of the school. 

When our period of living in 
America came to a close we were 
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given reports from the school which 
were precise and clear and were of 
real value in returning the girls to 
their appropriate place in the Eng- 
lish school system. The entire ex- 
perience was a fortunate and satis- 
factory one. We will remember it 
with gratitude, and the benefit to 
our children should be permanent. 

But one problem of a new kind 
was raised for one of us—a problem 
arising from teaching college stu- 
dents. American university stu- 
dents working for first degrees 
certainly seemed less in command 
of the basic skills of literacy and 
calculation than their British oppo- 
site numbers. This is not just a 
matter of selection. British stu- 


dents are a smaller proportion of 
the total population, but taking 
groups of equivalent ability, the 


point still seems true. How can 
this be squared with our experience 
of the elementary school? Could 
it be that we were just very lucky? 

Surely not; if there is a failure 
in the schools of America and some 
basis for the British stereotype of 
American education, it would seem 
to us to be present rather in the 
higher grades and in the high 
school. 

If American students are at least 
as good in their verbal abilities as 
their British opposites but less good 
in their written work (and we be- 
lieve this to be true) , what accounts 
for this? Why should so many have 
trouble in organizing not just essays, 
but even notes and paragraphs? 
Why should they have trouble in 
knowing what to include and what 
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to eliminate and how to organize 
material with logical coherence and 
cogency? 

We were told, as one explana- 
tion, that the training of the Ameri- 
can teacher was largely in teaching 
method and in educational theory 
and that while this is excellent for 
the instruction of young children, 
it is somewhat less useful for teach- 
ing high-school subject matter. 

Again we have been told by 
teachers that the weight of admin- 
istration and the authority of ad- 
ministrators—certainly greater than 
in Britain—is most heavily felt in 
the high schools and hinders educa- 
tion there. We have no way of 
judging this, but what we saw 
of school administration hardly 
seemed to warrant such a conclu- 
sion. 

Almost universally it has been 
suggested to us that the range of 
choices open to the student in the 
high school makes the tasks of the 
school so complex that the quality 
of work suffers. This argument, 
too, seems odd; freedom should 
not handicap education--quite the 
reverse! 

We, at least, must leave the prob- 
lem there. We found an admirable 
situation at the elementary level, 
and the caliber of a great American 
university impressed us. Between 
the two, there seemed to be some- 
thing of a gap. What we can be 
sure of is that one British family 
found, in a modest setting, an edu- 
cational content for which they 
are grateful and which will be re- 
called with affection and respect. ® 
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The Pupils Know 
Measurement of Teacher Merit 


for Salary Purposes 


WituraM A. McCatu and Gertrrupe R. KRAUSE 


In Journal of Educational Research 


ae growth of the teacher in 
merit including the evaluation of 
that merit as it may be used for 
fixing salaries was the objective of 
this investigation. Seventy-three 
sixth-grade rural and city Negro 
and white teachers in the schools 
of North Carolina participated. 

Since the criterion of merit 
adopted for the study was the 
amount of good all- round growth 
each teacher produced in his or 
her class, the initial status of the 
pupils in September and the final 
status in May of what is sometimes 
called the nine R’s—readin’, ’ritin’, 
‘rithmetic, research, reasoning, re- 
porting, relationship of persons, 
recreation, and responsible work 
skills—was measured. 

The growths each teacher pro- 
duced in the above nine areas were 
combined, with acceptable weight- 
ings according to importance— 
and such other conditions, includ- 
ing IQ, believed necessary—into 
a single criterion-of-merit score. 
These final corrected scores 
showed a surprisingly wide range 
of teacher efficiency, the poorest 
rating being 20 and the highest 88. 

Obviously it is impractical to 
employ such an extensive program 
of testing and estimation whenever 
it is desired to discover a teacher’s 
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merit, but the procedure is not 
without value. Accordingly, an at- 
tempt was made to find out 
whether there were any more 
easily measured characteristics of 
teachers which correlated with the 
In general, the findings 
agreed with those previously dis- 
covered in the similar but more 
limited investigations of Lelah Mae 
Crabbs. The following, briefly 
stated, are the findings obtained: 

kL; Superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and colleagues tended 
to rate good teachers low and poor 
teachers high. The correlation for 
ratings by principals and ratings 
by peers was the same, —.11. Col- 
lege and university professors were 
no better judges of merit, for the 
marks they assigned these teachers 
when they were in training also 
showed a negative correlation with 
the criterion of —.11. 

2. The only persons in the 
school system who were found to 


criterion. 
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be professionally competent to 
judge the worth of teachers were 
their sixth-grade pupils (.36) and 
the teachers themselves (.39) 
when giving a confidential selfrat- 
ing. 

3. Training, an almost univer- 
sally employed basis for evaluating 
teacher merit and fixing salaries, 
was somewhat better than drawing 
shuffled names out of a hat (.13). 

4. Years of service, usually re- 
ferred to as experience, another 
customary basis for determining 
the worth and salary of teachers, 
showed a zero (—.04) correlation 
with merit. This finding is sup- 
ported by the further fact that 
young teachers averaged higher 
criterion scores, or over-all growth 
in pupils, than did older teachers. 

5. The teacher's knowledge of 
the subject matter showed no cor- 
relation (—.06) with efficiency. 
Perhaps those who know the most 
cannot resist the temptation to lec- 
ture, and those who learn with 
their pupils are better teachers. 

6. Marital status, often used in 
times past to judge the desirability 
of employing teachers, showed 
some correlation, but it has been 
used in the wrong direction, for 
married teachers were superior to 
unmarried ones. This does not in- 
dicate, of course, that boards of 
education should set up marriage 
bureaus in order to improve teach- 
ing, for quite possibly men have 
preferred as wives those who are 
good teachers, the dynamic factors 
being physical and emotional nor- 
mality or something else not yet 


identified. Emotional normality was 
measured and showed a positive 
correlation (.30) with merit. 


OTHER METHODS 


Other less-commonly used meth- 
ods of measuring merit were also 
explored. Of these, the one which 
proved to have the highest cor- 
relation with teacher merit was the 
McCall-Herring Personality Meas- 
ure, when used as a rating-by- 
pupils device. The scale consists 
of five items—“is clean,” “has good 
manners,” “keeps temper,” “is 
kind,” and “is good citizen.” Rela- 
tionships for each item were com- 
puted separately and the correla- 
tions ranged from .22 to .39, all 
being positive. A comparison of 
these results with the results ob- 
tained from ratings of teachers by 
their peers, principals, and super- 
visors, indicates quite clearly that 
a teacher's pupils are far better 
judges of a teacher's merit than 
are professionally trained adults. 

Krause, whose primary interest 
is in guidance and counseling, 
made a further study of that por- 
tion of the pupil’s measurements 
dealing with personality, together 
with the various measurements of 
their teachers as gathered by Mc- 
Call. When measures of the char- 
acteristics of the 73 teachers were 
correlated with the twice-refined 
measure of pupil _ personality 
growth, some interesting results 
were secured. For example, the 
most significant positive relation- 
ship found was between pupil 
personality growth and the pupils’ 
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ratings of their teachers’ personali- 
ties. Also, classes taught by 
teachers whose average college 
grades were below 90 percent 
achieved good growth while classes 
whose teachers averaged above 90 
made very small gains. Low 
growth in classes taught was shown 
by teachers whose ages ranged 
from 49 to 56 when compared 
with classes taught by teachers 
whose ages ranged from 29 to 42. 

One of the important findings 
of both of these studies was the 
relatively close relationship _be- 
tween teacher personality and 
pupils’ comprehensive — growth. 
While it is true that causal con- 
nections cannot be inferred from 
correlations, the correlations found 
in these studies, when reasonably 
interpreted, and in the absence of 
conflicting evidence, appear to 
justify the following suggestions: 

1. Teacher-training institutions 
might attempt to discover what 
makes teachers good and attempt 
to incorporate these qualities in 
prospective teachers. 

2. More attention should be 
given to selecting or developing 
teacher personalities which are 
helpful to pupils. 

3. Experience as currently eval- 
uated should be replaced as a 
basis for fixing salaries by a more 
defensible criterion. This must, of 


course, be accomplished by grad- 
ual change. 

4. Ratings by superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, colleagues, 
or professors in teachers colleges 
should not be accepted as the sole 
or valid criterion until persons in 
these positions have been profes- 
sionally re-educated for this respon- 
sibility. Most administrators will 
feel that this finding supports their 
contention that they should not be 
asked to rate teachers for salary 
purposes. 

5. Teachers colleges should not 
expect teachers to become more 
effective in their profession merely 
as a result of acquiring more 
knowledge of the subject being 
taught. There is probably some 
critical minimum and this may be 
different for different types of sub- 
jects and schools. 

6. The findings of McCall and 
Crabbs would appear to invalidate 
a large number of researches which 
are based on the assumption that 
the worth of a teacher can be 
validly judged by superior officials, 
or based on training, experience, 
and knowledge of the subject 
taught. This means that future re- 
se arch employing a merit criterion, 
should use either pupils’ growth 
as a criterion or some combination 
of teacher characteristics really 
known to correlate with merit. ® 


—! N a recent survey, more than 56 percent of members 
of Phi Delta Kappa, professional education fraternity, ap- 
proved some form of merit rating, but only 7 percent be- 
lieved a rating is now available which is generally accept- 


able. 





What Was the Secret of His Power? 
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John Dewey as Teacher 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


In School and Society 


i: on must be hundreds of 
persons living today who once 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of being numbered among the stu- 
dents of John Dewey. It can safely 
be said of them that they have one 
thing in common: a total inability 
to recognize in the current journal- 
istic stereotype of Dewey as bogey- 
man and personal devil bent on 
ruining American education, the 
modest, humane, _ intellectually 
humble Vermonter who was the 
ablest philosopher America has yet 
produced. 

My own brief experience in 
Dewey's classroom took place in 
a graduate course in Teachers Col- 
lege during World War I, just 
before his departure to lecture in 
Japan and China. Those were diffi- 
cult days for a teacher of teachers, 
with seats emptying daily as stu- 
dents went off to join the armed 
services. It was not easy, especially 
in parade-ridden Manhattan, to 
keep one’s mind on the problems 
of educating the generations to 
come. 

Current traducers of Dewey are 
fond of portraying him as the incor- 
rigible optimist about human 


nature, somehow immune to evil 
and suffering, and exempt from the 
agonies of times of trouble. It is 
true that, in periods of mass hyste- 
ria, Dewey was the least hysterical 
of men. But his critics forget that 
he was born only four days after 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 
and that he died one day after 
General Eisenhower turned over 
the command of the allied forces 
in Europe to General Ridgeway in 
1952. Few Americans have seen 
more years of crisis. 

To discuss Dewey as teacher is to 
enter a region that abounds in para- 
doxes. The central one can be 
stated simply. We _ know that 
Dewey has had an immense influ- 
ence on education, and not solely 
through his written words. Literally 
dozens of his students became 
pivotal figures in this country’s 
intellectual life. Yet, by all the 
ordinary criterions, Dewey was 
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a poor teacher. “The mystery,” 
said the late Irwin Edman, who 
knew him well, “lies in how he 
affected these men.” 

The enigma is not easy to solve. 
Student after student will tell you 
that Dewey’s teaching changed the 
course of his or her thinking fun- 
damentally. But each one also will 
regale you with tales of his dullness 
as a lecturer. In fact, it is almost 
comical to measure Dewey against 
some of his followers’ standards 
for college teaching, such as: a 
magnetic, outgoing personality; evi- 
dent enthusiasm for his subject; a 
master of his craft; a clear speaking 
voice; a fluent command of Eng- 
lish; the ability to hold the atten- 
tion, arouse the interest and enlist 
the active participation of the stu- 
dent. 

In the classroom, Dewey seemed 
to possess almost none of these 
pedagogical essentials. There were 
none of the recommended “lecture 
techniques” or histrionic devices of 
education courses, to say nothing 
of today’s “battery of visual aids to 
His appearance was 
farmer-like, weather-beaten, and 
utterly unpretentious. Some of his 
women students said that they 
found it hard, occasionally, to re- 
press a desire to straighten up his 
neckties. 

He remained seated throughout 
the hour and seldom seemed to be 
looking directly at his audience. 
Often he would turn in his chair 
and glance sideways, as if half- 
looking out the window and half- 
absorbed in his private thoughts. 


instruction.” 
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His facial expression was solemn, 
though it lighted up at times with 
something like a chuckle, and 
occasionally his hand would ruffle 
his shock of hair or tug at his mous- 
tache. Questions from the floor 
were not exactly discouraged, but 
they were not invited. 

All these characteristics counted 
heavily against John Dewey on the 
public lecture platform. There is, 
of course, the familiar story of his 
lecture on “Interest in Education” 
which put many of his hearers to 
sleep. And when I came to Union 
College in 1925, I found that 
Dewey's appearance there in 1914 
as the deliverer of a course of eight 
lectures on the Ichabod Spencer 
Foundation had become a campus 
legend. In the words of the late 
Professor John L. March, Dewey’s 
general topic, “The Psychology of 
Social Behavior,” seemed “strangely 
enough, to have little popular 
appeal.” The result was _ that, 
although “the lectures were bril- 
liant, and the most able yet given,” 
the audience never filled the college 
chapel, and at the concluding lec- 
ture it had dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. Professor March 
added the inspired understatement: 
“Professor Dewey is a quiet talker.” 


HIS STYLE WAS FLAT 


In addition, the style of Dewey’s 
oral as well as written statements 
was notoriously flat and involved, 
“lumbering and bumbling” in 
Edman’s_ words. It provoked 
Justice Holmes to the famous com- 
ment, “So, methought, God would 
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have spoken had He been inarticu- 
late but keenly desirous to tell you 
how it was.” According to the 
late Professor Edward G. Spaulding 
of Princeton, Dewey’s style once 
moved William James, in conversa- 
tion, to the point of profanity; he 
called it “damnable” and added, 
“You might even say God- 
damnable!” 

In 1942, Max Eastman declared 
that Dewey had “published 36 
books and 815 articles and pam- 
phlets—a pile twelve feet, seven 
inches high—but if he ever wrote 
one ‘quotable’ sentence it has got 
permanently lost in the pile.” None 
of the standard books of quotations 
—Bartlett, Stevenson, Mencken— 


contains a single Dewey entry. 
Yet, in personal conversation and 


sometimes in the classroom, the 
Vermont Yankee’s native wit and 
shrewdness became evident. 

How, then, was it possible for 
Dewey the teacher to be so pre- 
eminently and abidingly influential? 
What was the source and secret of 
his extraordinary power to stir his 
students to the remaking of their 
minds? Perhaps the late Ralph 
Barton Perry came close to blurting 
out one-half of the answer at the 
celebration of Dewey’s 90th birth- 
day when he said, “He does not 
feel obliged to live up to his reputa- 
tion, to be impressive, witty, elo- 
quent, or even interesting; he 
simply says what he thinks.” 

But what and how did he think? 
His students came to recognize that 
an hour listening to Dewey was 
an exercise in “man thinking.” They 


saw a well-stocked and _ original 
mind, remarkably free from any 
sort of bias or prejudice, engaged 
in the patient and honest explora- 
tion of “whole situations” in expe- 
rience with the aid of penetrating 
distinctions and a _ full-fledged 
“theory of inquiry.” 

In the classroom, the student’s 
experience went something like 
this: The hour opened with a half- 
revealed abstract pronouncement, 
an apparent platitude, seldom af- 
fording any great air of mystery 
or suspense. Then would follow a 
painstaking development of the 
idea, during which the student was 
sometimes lulled almost to slumber 
by the lecturer’s snail-like delibera- 
tion in getting to the point. But, 
just as the end of the hour was in 
sight, Professor Dewey would 
unfold some hitherto-concealed and 
unexpected practical consequence 
of his train of thought. Whereupon 
the student, now completely awake, 
would curse himself for his inatten- 
tion and resolve that the next time 
he surely would hang on every 
word. One rarely left the class- 
room without the conviction that 
something intellectually and practi- 
cally important had been said, no 
matter how uncertain one was 
about the precise steps in the argu- 
ment. 

Such classroom experience might 
have been expected to produce 
fragmentary results. But the 
thoughtful student learned from 
Dewey an overwhelming respect 
for the truly inquiring mind and 
its rigorous, relentless following of 
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a logical argument wherever it 
might lead. Santayana once 
remarked that “the great difficulty 
in education is to get experience out 
of ideas.” Dewey as teacher had 
conquered that difficulty. To his 
students he was primarily a demon- 
strator of method, of the power of 
abstract theory when harnessed to 
the mastery of complex, concrete 
situations. Far from being hasty, 
or sketchy, or undisciplined in his 
thinking, Dewey’s forte was the 
setting of an example of the rarest 
sort of disciplined mind—the kind 
which can cope with a changing 
world. 

The respect of Dewey’s students 
for his words flowed from two con- 
victions about their nature. The 


first was that he had a firm grasp on 


the abstractions involved in the 
idea presented and in their logical 
implications. The second was that 
he was thinking to some purpose 
and some ultimate test in practice. 
Those who learned the most from 
Dewey as teacher have not been 
those who have begun with his par- 
ticular conclusions and turned them 
into esoteric jargon or popular 
slogans. They are, rather, those 
who have attempted to follow his 
example in their own individual 
fashions. 

That has involved the avoidance 
of what Whitehead called “inert 
ideas” in favor of the dynamic 
variety and the continuous facing 
of the unsolved problems in all their 
bewildering complexity. It has also 
called for the renunciation of any 
expectation of easy or permanent 
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solutions. A humanity that is fully 
alive never will run out of the 
need for fresh, hard, comprehensive 
thinking. As Dewey himself once 
said, “The most Utopian thing 
about Utopia is that in it there are 
no schools.” Hence, our distance 
from Utopia always can be used as 
the measure of our need for 
schooling. 

As the figure of John Dewey the 
teacher commences its second 100 
years of impact on a_ sluggish 
humanity, forever weary of the 
hard labor of thinking, there are 
those who will argue with some 
cogency that many of his thoughts 
in the heyday of liberalism, before 
it degenerated into its present 
uneasy complacency, are much too 
sanguine for us to entertain. That 
verdict would not have disturbed 
Dewey. He wanted all to think 
for ourselves, for our time, and for 
the future. 

There could be no greater folly 
than to dismiss him as a quaint 
exemplar of outmoded Yankee 
virtues or a typical nineteenth- 
century museum piece. For, 
although he was not unmindful of 
his predecessors, Dewey’s whole 
orientation was toward the future. 
As between him and his detractors, 
the future will decide, and no 
former student of his will have any 
doubts about the outcome. 

As Irwin Edman has said, “The 
race is still between intelligence 
and catastrophe. His was a voice 
for reasonableness and for imagina- 
tion. He will be listened to again 
and long.” e 





"The Wrench Must Fit the Nut?” 
Motivation— The Key to Good Teaching 


LELAND S. 


MARCH 


In The Clearing House 


ins you shovel sand all 
day at top speed, then work just 
as hard the next day filling the hole, 
just because you were told to? On 
the other hand, if your loved ones 
were caught in a collapsed tunnel, 
wouldn’t you make the dirt fly as 
long as you had strength to swing 
the shovel? In the first situation 
you would stop shoveling at the 
first opportunity. In the second 
instance, love would provide the 
motivation, the incentive which 
would drive you in an all-out effort. 

Most people would consider an 
individual half-witted who would 
pour out a maximum effort time 
after time on command without 
having a reasonable purpose behind 
the effort. Yet, as teachers, we 
call on students to pour out their 
best effort for 180 days at our 
command. Many students see no 
more sense in what they are asked 
to do than you would in digging a 
hole, then filling it in again. It is 
true that the typical student is suf- 
ficiently obedient—at your com- 
mand—to shovel enough sand_ to 
avoid punishment by a failing mark 
or a warning slip to his parents, 
but beyond that he drops the aca- 
demic shovel when he thinks he has 
done enough to keep you off his 
neck. 

Teachers know what motivation 
is. They can define it as “some- 
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thing which provides an incentive, 
inducement, or motive.” And they 
know that “motive” may be defined 
as “something causing motion.” 
Now isn’t it time we took some 
“smart pills” and began using in 
our classes one of the most powerful 
psvchological laws affecting the 
human race—the law of motivation? 

Let us consider a few of: the 
levers which will turn on the drive 
in healthy normal students. There 
is no one motivating technique 
which will work on every student. 
As the best mechanic has a num- 
ber of wrenches to fit various sized 
nuts, the best teachers will have a 
battery of motivating devices to 
adapt to the individual differences 
found in the normal class. To get 
best results, “the wrench must fit 
the nut.” 

1. Curiosity: Take advantage of 
this common trait in human nature. 
Do not feed the class information 
and make intellectual cripples of 
them. Arouse their interest, and 
then make them dig out the answers 
themselves, even if they fail a test 
or two. 
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2. Selfimprovement: Some peo- 
ple like to be well read, up to date, 
and well informed. This is a mature 
urge, but some of our high-school 
students are mature. Stress the 
parts of your subject which will 
give cultural background and an 
informed mind to those who do 
well in class. Point out the embar- 
rassment of appearing ignorant, 
stupid, or backward before those 
we respect. In some, this is strong 
motivation. 

3. Profit: The almighty dollar 
is the high-octane gas which drives 
some individuals to prodigious 
achievement. Point out the way 
in which your subject can add to 
the earning power of many individ- 


uals. A good command of the 


spoken and written means of com- 


munication can lift anyone several 
rounds higher on the ladder of 
success. 

4. Competition: To some peo- 
ple, competition is the breath of 
life. In any normal group of stu- 
dents, you will find a considerable 
number who enjoy testing their 
ability to do a number of things. 
Take advantage of this by chal- 
lenging the top group of the class to 
competitive tests in your subject. 
If you use a system in which each 
student in the class has a number, 
you can post the results on the 
bulletin board without — giving 
embarrassment to anyone. For all 
those of above-average ability, com- 
petition is a powerful incentive. 

5. Idol Worship: It is natural 
for teen-agers! to look up to some- 


one. If you are working to moti- 
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vate a particular student, find out 
who or what he admires. Even if 
you discover Johnny idolizes some 
undesirable gangster or thug, you 
have uncovered a facet of the boy’s 
character which may explain why 
he is a misfit in school. If your 
student’s idol is worthwhile, you 
have a potent lever by which to 
raise his level of work. 


LOW MARK MOTIVATION 


6. Fear of a Low Mark: Wheth- 
er we like it or not, research has 
shown that “fear of a low mark” 
is one of the most powerful moti- 
vating forces driving high-school 
students to study and do well. 
Coupled with that is the accom- 
panying fear of parental reaction, 
hazarding admission to the college 
of their choice, and other adverse 
end results. The low mark need 
not be waved over their heads like 
a bludgeon, but a private reminder 
to many students that they are 
doing unsatisfactory work is all 
they need to be motivated for 
greater effort. 

Every student should know after 
each mark is received just what his 
average is and what grade would 
go on the report card if marks 
were closed right then. Every 
baseball star knows what his bat- 
ting average is from day to day. 
Teach your students to “average 
their marks,” and see that they do it 
regularly. 

It pays to have a few extra- 
credit projects up your sleeve by 
which an ambitious student can 
earn a better mark. Providing it 
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is worthwhile, such a_ project 
teaches him valuable facts, and 
enriches the class. 

7. Winning the Teacher's Ap- 
proval: While typical high-school 
students do not weep at every 
frown of the teacher, they value 
honest praise more than most 
teachers realize. Some horses run 
faster for the rider who encourages 
them and buck off the rider who 
uses a quirt or spurs. People are 
just the same. If your students 
respect you, they value your ap- 
proval. The successful coaches of 
America have sometimes been 
credited with being some of our 
best teachers of young men, and 
rightly so. Above all things, they 


treat their players as individuals. 
They use the method which works 


best for each man. Classroom 
teachers can do the same. 

Now let us put all this into prac- 
tice. First, look over your classes 
and pick out the students who need 
motivation, and then start working 
on them. Remember, you have a 
group of individuals in front of you, 
not a batch of cookies all cut out 
of the same dough with the same 
cutter. Most of them are as smart 
as the teacher. Many are smarter. 
All have had a richer background 
from which to develop than the 
present generation of teachers, as 
they have grown up with airplanes, 
electricity, radio and TV, automo- 
biles of their own, and jet propul- 
sion and rockets as commonplace 
facts of life. Also, the child psy- 
chology of their generation has 
stressed selfdevelopment and inde- 
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pendence .o. thought, whereas 
many teachers were raised to 
believe “Father knows best.” 
Today's teen-ager questions 
whether “Father” knows anything, 
let alone best. However, the 
teacher has one card which is 
always the ace of trumps in this 
game—he has been through the 
mill, he has had his baptism of 
fire. In other words, the teacher 
has greater experience in life, in 
the particular subject, and in being 
a student. From that store of 
accumulated experience, the teach- 
er can lead the class into worth- 
while situations in which each 
learns according to his ability and 
willingness. I use the term “lead” 
advisedly. You don’t “drive” 
today’s teen-agers successfully. 
Write down the motivating tech- 
niques you think you could use suc- 
cessfully. Build up your own 
battery. The ones listed here are 
only suggestions which have been 
good in certain circumstances. 
After you have your battery of 
motivating techniques, apply them 
to the students who need motiva- 
tion. A good doctor changes his 
prescription if the first one fails. 
Do the same. Above all, remember 
that the student’s success is your 
success. Therefore, produce as 
much student success as possible. 
Every time you are able to open 
some student’s eyes to the glory and 
splendor of achievement gained by 
his own initiative and effort, you 
have made a man of a boy, a free 
American citizen instead of a school 
child. e 
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Are Human Events 
Being Overlooked? 








LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


In Childhood Education 


as much attention is being 
given these days to spectacular 
scientific changes that human 
events of at least as much impor- 
tance tend to be minimized or 
overlooked. In the perspective of 
history, however, it may well be 
that the significance of the creation 
of the United Nations and the 
Bandung Conference in Indonesia 
in 1955 will surpass the signifi- 
cance of the launching of Sputnik 
and the vovage of the Nautilus 
under the North Pole. 

As citizens and as teachers we 
need to be informed on both of 
these major types of change. But 
because the major channels of 
communication stress the more dra- 
matic scientific events, our greatest 
contribution may be to understand 
and to interpret to adults and chil- 
dren the human revolutions which 
are taking place today. Since most 
agencies of communciation report 
isolated events, we need to see 
these day-to-day happenings as 
parts of great contemporary move- 
ments or revolutions which are 
changing our lives and the lives of 
our children and their parents. 
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Human Aspirations 


Are Changing 


Our World 


It would be fine to mention these 
changes positively; but at this junc- 
ture it is easier to state them nega- 
tively, for the people of the world 
are clear on what they condemn, 
less clear on what they champion. 
Here, then, briefly stated, are eight 
of the major revolutions of our 
times: 

1. People are in revolt against 
colonialism. For many decades the 
white people of western so-called 
Christian nations have dominated 
the world politically, exploiting the 
resources of colonial possessions, 
discriminating against the people 
of color in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, and, with the exception 
of a few privileged persons, de- 
priving them of even a basic edu- 
cation. For a long time this dom- 
ination was accepted as inevitable. 
But eventually people learned that 
they did not need to be subser- 
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vient. As a result 24 new nations, 
comprising nearly a quarter of the 
world’s population, have been 
formed since World War II, and 
many more new nations are on 
their way to independence. 

2. People are in revolt against 
discrimination. For centuries most 
people accepted their lot blindly, 
unmindful of the fact that they, 
too, could be “equal.” But today 
the idea of equality has reached 
the most isolated parts of the 
People everywhere 
rebelling against discrimination 
whether they are untouchables of 
India, women of the Middle East, 
or the colored peoples of Africa 
and the United States. No matter 
who they are or where they live, 
people today want to be treated 
as human beings. They want re- 


world. are 


spect—irrespective of race, nation- 


ality, class, color, or creed. 

3. People are in revolt against 
feudalism. To most Americans the 
word “feudalism” is an archaic 
term associated with the Middle 
Ages. But to large numbers of 
people it describes the miserable 
conditions under which they still 
live, with present-day feudal own- 
ers controlling their lives and keep- 
ing them in continual poverty. The 
battle against feudalism is far from 
over, but attacks have been made 
'on feudal control in such far-flung 
spots as Turkey, Japan, and Para- 
guay. And this revolution continues 
on a world-wide front. 

4. People are in revolt against 
low standards of living. To people 
living in comfort and even luxury, 
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it is almost impossible to imagine 
how most of the world lives. In 
per capita income, we in the 
United States have around $2200 
per year. Meanwhile, two-thirds of 
the world’s people exist on $100 
or less per vear. In human terms 
that means that three out of four 
babies die at birth or within their 
first year. It means that most 
people go to bed hungry nearly 
every night of their lives. It means 
a lack of sanitation facilities which 
is almost unbelievable—until one 
has smelled and seen the results. 
Today, however, there is a revolt 
against such conditions and it is 
a global revolution. 


ILLITERACY REVOLT 


). People are in revolt against 
ignorance and illiteracy. In times 
past it was not necessary to be lit- 
erate. Today, however, the skills 
of literacy are absolute necessities 
in almost all parts of the world. 
Yet approximately 60 percent of 
the people on our globe cannot 
read or write. Today, however, 
there is a hunger for education 
everywhere. Governments are un- 
able to build schools fast enough 
or find and educate enough teach- 
ers to supply this demand. Even in 
a country like Ethiopia, which de- 
votes one-third of its national bud- 
get to education, the demands are 
far greater than can be met. The 
people of the world want to be 
educated and they are demanding 
educational opportunity. 

6. People are in revolt against 
established forms of economic and 
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political organization. In many 
parts of the world today political 
control is still in the hands of a few 
persons, whether they be kings, 
dictators, or autocratic rulers. But 
the days of such rulers are num- 
bered—the idea of control by the 
people for the welfare of the peo- 
ple has caught fire around the 
world. 

People are in revolt against 
established value systems. All over 
the world today people are be- 
coming critical of older ways of 
and_ established sets of 
values. The hold of the family, the 
tribe, the local community, or the 
church is being loosened—and 
nothing comparable has taken its 
place. Old standards have been dis- 
carded; new standards have not as 
vet developed. Some of the more 
unfortunate results are apparent 
in increased juvenile delinquency, 
illegitimate births, and adult 


living 


crimes. 

8. People are in revolt against 
war. Many of us in the United 
States have felt the effect of war, 
but not in the way that the people 


of many others parts of the world 
have experienced it. Almost every 
reporter who has been to Russia 
comments on the eagerness of the 
common people to record their 
hatred of war and their fear of an- 
other conflict. In Japan and Ger- 
many there are strong pacifist 
movements. People fear war. Often 
their feeling is a negative one, 
without much thought as to what 
can be done positively to prevent 
global suicide. But it is a revolu- 
tion and it needs to be noted. 

To understand and to interpret 
to others these world-wide revolu- 
tions of our day is an enormous 
job, but an exciting one. Whatever 
we can do to help children to like 
themselves so that they can like 
their three billion neighbors is a 
contribution. Leon Saul of the 
University of Pennsylvania pointed 
out recently, “To achieve peace 
and brotherhood on any secure, 
permanent, natural human basis, 
children must be properly reared, 
especially during their most forma- 
tive vears, from conception to five, 
six, or seven.” ° 


¢ Lire demands a great deal of sameness of all those who 
participate in living. But human differences are as precious 
as human conformity. Personality is the highest attribute of 
human life, and personality depends in major part on dif- 
ferences. But personality goes deeper than merely an out- 
ward show of differences. It is the mysterious spirit which 
can transform the tedium of sameness into inspired differ- 
ences.—From Peabody Journal of Education. 


© Take an interest in the future. That’s where you will 
spend the rest of your life——From Idaho Vo-Ed News. 





Is Coaching Valuable? 
Effect of Coaching on an Aptitude Test 


Joun W. Frencu and Rosert E. DEAR 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


een year many secondary- 
school seniors take the College 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) to prove that they are 
bright enough to enter college. The 
applicants and the schools know 
that many, colleges weigh the 
scores heavily in making up their 
minds whether to admit or not to 
admit. The consequent pressure to 
do well on the test has led a few 
schools to resort to various kinds 
of “coaching” to help their stu- 
dents get high scores. 

Much has been written recently 
in England on the coaching prob- 
lem in connection with the “11-year 
tests.” Writers, reporting in the 
British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, have seemed to agree that 
coaching does produce a rise in 
test scores, but they differ in their 
interpretations of the importance of 
this effect. 

The American literature on 
coaching is not recent, and most of 
the studies made have concen- 
trated on elementary-school chil- 
dren. For example, a study by 
Esther DeWeerdt some years ago 
found a differential effect of coach- 
ing on subtests of the Illinois 
Intelligence Examination. Analo- 
gies, sentence vocabulary, and 
synonym-antonyms seemed coach- 
able, while arithmetic problems, 
substitution, verbal ingenuity, and 
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arithmetic ingenuity were not. 
Coaching was shown to be some- 
what effective for a few weeks or 
months, but not for as long as two 
or three vears. Coaching with older 
students studied by several inter- 
ested in this subject noted that 
coaching had raised scores on the 
Otis, the Army Alpha, the De- 
troit Intelligence Test, and the 
Thorndike Inteiligence Examina- 
tion. However, a clear impression 
of the size of the coaching effect 
has been precluded by a confusion 
of study procedures and units of 
measurement. 

For the purpose of answering 
the coaching question for its Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test (SAT), con- 
sisting of a verbal section (SAT-V) 
and a mathematical section (SAT- 
M), the College Board recently 
undertook a series of studies: a 
group-coaching study in private 
schools, which was reported by H. 
S. Dyer in The College Board Re- 
view in February 1953; a group- 
coaching study in public schools, 
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as reported by J. W. French in The 
College Board Review, Fall 1955, 
and in the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice’s Research Bulletin, December 
1955. A study of coaching on items 
identical to those in the test also 
was reported by French in the 
bulletin referred to above. A report 
on intensive individual coaching 
was reported by R. E. Dear in the 
Educational Testing Service’s Re- 
search Bulletin, April 1958. 

For the private school study, two 
similar college preparatory schools 
for boys participated and some 468 
senior students took past forms of 
the SAT in September and again 
in March. Between September and 
March one school provided special 
coaching classes and the other 
school did not. There were several 
ways in which these — schools 
and these students differed from 
college-preparatory seniors in pub- 
lic schools. It was for this reason 
that a study was made in three 
public schools. Students, both boys 
and girls, took a past SAT in Sep- 
tember and a regular one in March, 
in a design similar to that of the 
earlier study. The study of coach- 
ing on identical items also was 
made in these public schools. But 
the study of intensive, individual 
coaching for seniors was made in 
10 public high schools and private 
preparatory schools in the East. 

In summary it may be said that: 
A series of studies now has been 
carried out by the College En- 
trance Examination Board in each 
of which students coached for the 
SAT were compared by analysis 
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of covariance methods with stu- 
dents who received no _ special 
training for the test. Forms of the 
SAT given prior to coaching were 
used to control differences in abil- 
itv. Differences in the amount of 
gain from first test to final test, 
which could not be accounted for 
by differences in initial ability, 
were attributed to practice on spe- 
cial timed tests and exercises con- 
taining items similar to those on 
the SAT. In a study comparing 
private schools, another compar- 
ing three public schools, and 
a third comparing individually- 
coached groups at 10 schools with 
uncoached control groups, signifi- 
cant differences were always found, 
but these amounted at most to 20 
points on SAT-V and 30 points on 
SAT-M, on the scale which extends 
from 200 to 800. These differences 
are less than the standard errors of 
the tests. A side study showed that 
even when items identical to those 
on the test were imbedded in the 
practice exercises, no substantial 
gain is likely to occur on the final 
test unless a large percentage of 
the items could be predicted. What 
is known about commercial coach- 
ing schools suggests that coaching 
by them would be less effective 
than that done in connection with 
these studies. 

The conclusion seems to be that 
an eager College Board candidate 
should not spend money on special 
coaching for the SAT. He would 
probably gain at least as much by 
some review of mathematics on his 
own and by reading a few books. ® 





Are We Throwing the Baby Out with the Bath? 
The Wonderful One-Hoss Cliche 


KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Jan term “one-hoss” as used in 
the title applies, as is the case with 
“one-hoss towns,” to small, unob- 
trusive clichés. Two-hoss clichés, 
not treated in this article, are 
longer and more complex and re- 
quire the touch of an expert. I 
have, however, made a study of 
the one-hoss cliché—that stand-by 
of all discussion groups. Herewith 
are presented several. 

1. “You can lead a 
but you can't 


horse to 


make him 


water, 
drink.” 


This homely aphorism has com- 


forted teachers down through the 
ages. The assumption seems to be 
that they have good, cool, clear 
streams of knowledge to dispense, 
and it isn’t their fault if the young 
charges don’t take a swig now and 
then. 

“Instead of 20 years of ex- 
perience, she has had one vear of 
experience 20 times.” 

Here is a cliché with more ex- 
perience than its inflexible subject 
ever had. It should be retired with 
full honors. 

“The tail is wagging the dog.” 

This dependable old perennial is 
a favorite of (a) band directors 
who deplore the current  over- 
emphasis on football, (b) football 
coaches who deplore the current 
overemphasis on band, (c) the 
other members of the facultv, who 
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deplore the overemphasis on band 
and football, and (d) members of 
the taxpayers’ league, who deplore 
everything. 

4. “Don’t throw out the baby 
with the bath.” 

Nobody ever questions the value 
of babies, so this cliché has been 
called on to justify almost every- 
thing that has ever been done 
under school sponsorship. The 
baby, of course, is the speaker's 
pet subject, activity, or project, 
and the bath is the admittedly non- 
essential goings-on down the hall. 

“It happened during my first 
vears of teaching—more years ago 
than I care to mention.” 

This venerable bit of tomfoolery 
always brings an uneasy chuckle 
from those of us who are closer to 
our dotage than to our nonage, but 
hate to admit that we are. I first 
heard this one more vears ago than 
I care to mention. 

6. “That’s the $64,000 ques- 
tion.” 

Fortunately the epidemic of tele- 
vision quiz shows now has died 
out. Otherwise this hackneved bit 
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of idiocy, which started with “The 
$64 Question,” might have grown 
to even more nauseating propor- 
tions. We professors, however, will 
be lost without an accepted way of 
dodging questions that we cannot 
answer. 

7. “Snoopervisors.” 

This term not only provides a 
label of contempt for a type of in- 
structional supervisor, but also 
evokes a laugh from subordinates 
and all others who have not heard 
it before (largely, children under 
four years of age). A recent study 
of 137 people who used the term 
snoopervisors in discussion groups 
revealed that they tend to be the 
same people who say amusing 
things in personal letters and iden- 
tify them with the interjection, Ha! 

8. “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks.” 

The old dogs among us who are 
repelled by the thought of learning 
new tricks frequently invoke the 
tenuous support of this hoary bro- 
mide. In so doing, we help to prove 
our case by making one thing ap- 
parent: it is indeed difficult to 
teach new modes of expression to 
some old tale bearers. 

9. “Anything can happen in 
(you name the place)—and usually 
does.” 

Noah said something like this to 
his wife after the 39th day of rain. 
She didn’t laugh because she had 
heard it before. 

10. “'m just pinch-hitting for 
Mr. Paunchly.” 

There seem to be more pinch- 
hitters on speakers’ rostrums than 
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there are on baseball diamonds. In 
baseball, however, a pinch-hitter 
is usually sent into the game de- 
liberately to improve the team’s 
chances of winning. The pinch- 
talker, on the other hand, owes his 
hour on the stage to some fortui- 
tous circumstance that prevented 
the scheduled speaker from ap- 
pearing. He isn’t as likely to make 
a “hit” as the speaker he replaced, 
particularly if he refers to himself 
as a pinch-hitter. 

There are many other clichés, 
but these should be sufficient to 
convince us that we have a prob- 
lem. Now, what can be done about 
it? My studies have led me to the 
conclusion that the answer lies in 
one of the three following courses 
of action: 

1. Try the educational approach. 
Offer a new course, such as Ed. 
601 (same as Speech 601), en- 
titled, “Effective Uses of Clichés 
in Discussion Groups.” If this 
course fails to achieve its objec- 
tives, Speech 602 (Same as Ed. 
602) could be developed and en- 
titled, “Avoiding Clichés in Dis- 
cussion Groups.” 

2. If the educational approach 
fails, try the punitive approach. 
Record certain clichés on tape for 
use in prisons as a form of punish- 
ment. The electric chair, gas cham- 
ber, and hangman’s noose have 
failed, so why not try torture? 

3. If education and punishment 
both fail, levy a use tax on clichés 
and increase teachers’ salaries with 
the receipts. If you can’t lick ‘em, 


join ‘em. Ha! e 





Should Grammar Be Taught at All? 
Grammar in Language Teaching 


JOHN J. DEBorER 


In Elementary English 


i N medieval times, grammar 
was one of the three “inferior 
studies” of the Seven Liberal Arts. 
Even in those days, mathematics 
and astronomy enjoyed a high 
priority in the academic hierarchy. 
In this respect the times have not 
changed a great deal—the humani- 
ties are still among the “inferior” 
studies in comparison with the 
space age sciences. Rockets and 
missiles have a grammar of their 
own. 

Earthbound teachers of English, 
however, must still concern them- 
selves with questions about the 
‘eaching of grammar. How much 
grammar should be taught? To 
whom should it be taught? At 
what stage in the learning process 
and by what methods should it be 
taught? But the most important 
question of all continues to be this 
one: Does the study of grammar 
improve speaking and writing abil- 
ity? And if grammar is of little use 
in the improvement of language 
skills, as many investigations con- 
ducted over many years seem to 
indicate, should it be taught at all? 

A close examination of some of 
the reports of investigations of the 
effectiveness of grammar instruction 
might reveal flaws in research de- 
sign or conclusions not fully war- 
ranted by the evidence. The im- 
pressive fact is, however, that in 
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all these studies, carried out in 
places far removed from each 
other, often by highly experienced 
and disinterested investigators, the 
results have been consistently neg- 
ative so far as the value of gram- 
mar in the improvement of lan- 
guage expression is concerned. 
Surely there is no justification in 
the available evidence for the great 
expenditure of time and effort still 
being devoted to formal grammar 
in American schools. 

It is important, however, to 
point out that the grammar with 
which such studies have been con- 
cerned was traditional, conven- 
tional, formal, systematic, prescrip- 
tive, normative grammar. More- 
over, during the period in which 
these studies were undertaken, 
particularly in the last three dec- 
ades, there have been three major 
developments with respect to the 
recommended content of the gram- 
mar to be taught in school. 

The first of these developments 
was the restriction of grammar con- 
tent to functional items. Thus, for 
example, the distinction between 
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a gerund and a present participle 
is important in grammatical theory, 
but of very little use in the teach- 
ing of speaking and writing. Ef- 
forts have, accordingly, been made 
to discover the specific items of 
grammar and usage which give 
trouble in children’s language ex- 
pression. Error counts were used 
for the purpose of determining 
what elements in grammar may be 
considered “functional.” Typical of 
such studies were those made by 
W. W. Charters and Edith Miller, 
L. J. O'Rourke, and M. J. Storm- 
zand and M. V. O'Shea. The last- 
named contributed a valuable de- 
vice called the “error quotient,” 
the ratio of the total number of 
errors on a specific item to the 
number of opportunities for mak- 
ing the error. On the basis of such 
studies, various writers have made 
recommendations as to points of 


emphasis in usage at the successive, 


grade levels. 

For the elementary-school teach- 
er, the significant generalization 
to be drawn from these lists is 
that grammar and usage below the 
seventh grade should be taught in- 
formally and the items stressed 
should be those most encountered 
in children’s speech and writing. 
Textbooks treating language in the 
elementary school stress this point. 
For example, Alvina T. Burrows, 
author of Teaching Children in 
the Middle Grades, declares, “Nor 
is recourse to teaching ‘grammar’ 
any less wasteful. For, in the first 
place, real grammar cannot be 
taught to children in the elemen- 
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tary school. A few may learn to 
indentify nouns, verbs, and even 
the other parts of speech largely 
by repetitive examples. But this is 
a far cry from understanding and 
applying the science of language 
relationships.” 


DESCRIPTIVE STANDARDS 


The second development has 
been the substitution of descrip- 
tive for prescriptive standards for 
determining what is “right” and 
“wrong” in grammar and usage. 
The notion that prevailing lan- 
guage practice rather than a priori 
principles of language forms and 
relationships determines correct- 
ness has slowly but steadily in- 
fluenced the writers of school text- 
books. Indeed, a very few of the 
newer textbooks are based entirely 
on the descriptive approach. The 
National Council of Teachers of 
English has been especially helpful 
in making available the findings of 
modern language research. Among 
its publications in this field are the 
studies by J. Paul Leonard, Albert 
H. Marckwardt and Fred C. Wal- 
cott, Arthur G. Kennedy, Robert 
C. Pooley, and Charles C. Fries. 

The descriptive approach en- 
courages teachers to accept the 
English language as it is rather 
than fight a losing battle in behalf 
of forms and constructions which 
may have had academic sanction 
but are not characteristic of con- 
temporary speech or writing. Thus 
it recognizes the fact that word 
inflection has sharply declined in 
English, while variations in mean- 
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ing are increasingly expressed by 
means of word order and function 
words. Arbitrary rules such as 
those against splitting an infinitive 
or ending a sentence with a prep- 


osition are giving way to more 


accurate descriptions of current 


language standards. 

The descriptive 
grammar and usage does not imply 
a deterioration of standards of 
“good” English. It implies rather 
the substitution of fact for fic- 
tion in the determination of what 
“good” English really is. Learn- 
ing the facts about the real lan- 
guage is fully as rigorous a pro- 
cess as diagramming sentences. It 
calls for wide reading, perceptive 
listening, and fine discrimination 
with respect to the social situation 
in which language is used. “Sub- 
standard” English is no more ac- 
ceptable in English classes follow- 
ing the descriptive approach than 
in those dominated by the tradi- 
tional grammar. And by concen- 
trating on those items which are by 
general agreement illiterate usages, 
the teacher of descriptive grammar 
is more likely to be successful in 
promoting mastery of standard 
English. 


approach to 


STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR 


The third development has been 
the emergence of what is known 
as “structural” grammar. In_ his 
American English Grammar, Fries 
had emphasized the importance of 
word order in modern English 
a device for expressing meanings. 
Later in his Structure of English, 
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he developed this concept by ex- 
amining in greater detail the char- 
acteristic patterns of the English 
sentence, and the “word classes” 
that make up the parts of these 
Other linguists—notably 
Whitehall, Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., George L. Trager, A. A. 
Hill, D. Lloyd, H. Warfel, and 
Paul Roberts—have followed in 
pioneering studies of the basic 
forms and patterns of speech. 
Structural linguists are primarily 
concerned with formal clues and 
signals rather than with “lexical” 
meanings. They hold that the new 
approach will avoid what they re- 
gard as confusions and contradic- 
tions in the old grammar. One writ- 
er—Sumner Ives—even hints that 
grammar would be more 
effective than the old in improving 
composition: “Arguments based on 
current experience are irrelevant, 
for the grammar has not been 
English grammar.” 

That structural linguistics repre- 
a new, fresh, exciting, even 
revolutionary phase in the study 
of the English language cannot be 
denied. It is clear, also, that = 
movement is spreading rapidly. A 
recent study by William R. Sloth- 
ower reveals that fully one-fourth 
of college language classes for pro- 
spective teachers of English are 
based on the new developments in 
structural grammar. Whether the 
new approach will provide a solu- 
tion to the problem of teaching 
standard English is, however, quite 
another question. 

The rapid growth of structural 


patterns. 
Harold 


the new 


sents 
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grammar in the teacher-education 
curriculums give some ground for 
believing that many elementary 
and secondary schools may soon 
follow. There is room for debate 
whether the time is ripe for the 
introduction of the “new grammar’ 
into the common school classroom, 
except for optional study by super- 
ior pupils in advanced high-school 
classes. The foundations of what 
must be regarded as an essentially 
new science are only now being 
laid. Terminology as used by dif- 
ferent writers is not vet uniform, 
although efforts are being made to 
overcome this difficulty. Quite pos- 
sibly the elementary and the high 
schools, which for the most part 
have not yet caught up with the 
usage principle, can afford to wait 
until the experts and the popular- 
izers have had opportunity to offer 
a system and a method which the 
and the textbook 
writers can manage. 

As to whether the new grammar 
will be more effective than the old 
in raising the level of literate ex- 
pression, 
sarily lacking. Marckwardt, for 
one, is skeptical: “Nevertheless, as 


classroom teacher 


evidence is as vet neces- 


® AsKED to rewrite, 


. grammar 


long as we continue to educate an 
ever-increasing proportion of our 
vouth, we shall be dealing with 
students who come from homes 
where standard English is not ha- 
bitually spoken. With them, part of 
our re sponsibility amounts to teach- 
ing them to substitute a particular 
prestige dialect of English for that 
which they normally employ, for 
Standard English is currently a so- 
cial dialect and historically a_re- 
gional one . .. Among other things, 
we must recognize that language 
habits can be changed only 
through constant drill, and that the 
number of new habitual responses 
which can be firmly established 
within a given period is very small 
indeed.” 

For the teaching of English 
idiom and the standard use of the 
remaining inflections in the lan- 
guage, neither the old nor the new 
is likely to be a very 
efficient tool. For the most part 
grammar must remain an area of 
study valuable for its own sake to 
those who can understand its in- 
tricacies. For such fortunate ones, 
it can be a fascinating realm of 
thought and discovery. e 


“Your favor of the twentieth to hand,” 


one pupil handed in the following: “What is the favor of the 
twenty in your hand.”—From High Points. 


¢ In these days when droves of students are going abroad 
on exchange scholarships, one superintendent reported he 


received the following letter: 


“IT am interested in one of 


these here full bright scholarships and I wonder if you can 
tell me if I can’t get a full bright one, can I get a half 
bright one?”—From North Carolina Education. 





What, Who, and How 
of Modern Mathematics 


Sets, 
Sinners, 


and Salvation 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR. 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


Je alliterative title is, I hope, 
somewhat provocative. Each of its 
words is clearly a symbol. 


“Sets” is intended as a symbol 
for modern mathematics, for cur- 
riculums that have been revised 
and modernized, for programs that 
in some way differ from the tradi- 
tional algebra, trigonometry, plane 
and solid geometry that have con- 
stituted the curriculum for so long. 
I use this word because somehow 
or other it has become synonymous 
in the minds of many teachers 
with the modern mathematics pro- 
gram. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
a program without sets can be 
modern; a program with sets can 
be antiquated. However, we should 
note that the voices that have been 


crying in the wilderness for the 
past three or four years, and par- 
ticularly the beeps that have been 
coming from outer space in the last 
year or so telling us that something 
has to be done about mathematics 
teaching have not all been crying, 
“Sets!” They have demanded more 
mathematics for more pupils: in 
many cases, more __ traditional 
mathematics for pupils for whom 
it is demonstrably inappropriate; in 
some cases more difficult mathe- 
matics, just because it is difficult. 
They have confused ability to com- 
pute with mathematical under- 
standing. In short, there has been a 
babel of confused voices demand- 
ing that something, almost any- 
thing, be done. The shibboleth of 
“sets” is a welcome relief. 

Now to our second symbolic 
word: “sinners.” Who are the sin- 
ners? Need we ask? We are, of 
course, we teachers of mathematics. 
Surely we recognize that! We have 
heard it said often enough. If we 
teach traditional mathematics, we 
are out of date. If we teach modern 
mathematics—whatever that is—we 
run the risk that colleges will not 
accept it (or so we are told). If we 
teach manipulative skills, we are 
teaching something meaningless. If 
we try to develop understanding, 
we are told our pupils cannot com- 
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bine fractions. If a pupil likes 
mathematics, we are probably too 
easy on him; if he doesn’t, we are 
making the subject too hard. 
Most critics of the schools and 
of the mathematics curriculum and 
of mathematics instruction are 
agreed that we are the sinners. 
They may indict us for different 
sins—even contradictory sins—but 
they indict us just the same. “Sin- 
ners,” then, symbolizes us teachers. 


FINDING SALVATION 


“Salvation,” obviously, is the 
way out. What is it, and how do 
we find it? Must the sinners use 
sets to find salvation. Well, yes, I 
do think they must, but in the sym- 
bolic sense in which I have used 
the words. Specifically, I do not 
think that we can find the way out 
of our difficulties without revising 
our high-school mathematics pro- 
gram. In the sense that the word 
“sets” svmbolizes modernization in 
spirit and content of outmoded 
curriculum and unproductive meth- 
ods, sinners must use sets to find 
salvation. 

But in another sense this state- 
ment is completely false. Ob- 
viously, in the face of the clamor 
to do something, the introduction 
of a unit on sets somewhere in the 
course, preferably in the ninth 
grade, provides a tempting answer. 
If such a unit is put into the 
course, the teacher can say to 
principal, superintendents, and 
school board: “We are up to date; 
these criticisms do not touch us; 
we teach sets!” 
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Now, clearly, this is no real way 
out. Yet do not dismiss this pos- 
sibility lightly, or feel that this con- 
tingency cannot befall you. It is a 
very real temptation; it is subtle; 
it is, like most temptations, a sup- 
erficial substitute for the real thing. 
It requires little or no labor. It is 
actually and literally the most 
serious danger facing the program 
of curricular revision in our schools 
today. 

Most teachers of mathematics 
have been convinced that the pro- 
ponents of curricular revision have 
made a case; something should be 
done. The general public tends to 
believe, largely without under- 
standing why, that something 
needs to be done about the mathe- 
matics program. To do _ some- 
thing really worthwhile is time- 
consuming, laborious, and difficult. 
Therefore, let us “teach sets.” This 
stills the clamor that something be 
done; it shows that we are up to 
date (for what is more modern 
than sets?); and it lets us go about 
our business. I say that this sort 
of perversion of what the propon- 
ents of curricular revision are driv- 
ing at is the greatest danger the 
movement has to face. 

So I would like to give one other 
answer to the question: Must sin- 
ners use sets to find salvation? And 
this time my answer is “no.” It 
is perfectly possible to develop a 
modern curriculum in mathematics 
orientated to needs of the present 
and the future without using sets 
at all. Now clearly I am using the 
word “sets” not as a symbol, but 
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literally. If sets, in this literal sense, 
are to be utilized in instruction, it 
must be because, through their use, 
it becomes possible to attain de- 
sired ends better than without the 
language and concepts of sets. In 
other words, sets are a means and 
not an end. I myself happen to be- 
lieve that the language and con- 
cepts of sets have a very real con- 
tribution to make in this regard; 
that through this means it is pos- 
sible to make clear ideas that can 
be expressed only vaguely and with 
inherent obscurity and_ difficulty 
without the use of the language of 
sets. Variable and function are ex- 
amples. But I would be the first 
to concede not only the right but 
the obligation of a teacher who did 
not find this true for him to omit 
the use of set language in his class- 
room. 

Now, finally, what is involved in 
-the search for salvation through 
sets, in the symbolic sense we 
have defined? I want to mention 
just four points. 


SALVATION THROUGH SETS 


First and foremost, there must 
be a_ recognition of the fact 
that it is the spirit of modern 
mathematics far more than any 
specific content that is involved in 


the search for salvation through: 


curricular __ revision. Meaningful 
mathematics, mathematics as “the 
study and classification of all pos- 
sible patterns,” mathematics in 
which insight is more important 
than reasoning, must be the goal. 
Students must no longer think of 


mathematics as a_ collection of 
tricks. Rather they must under- 
stand that by the use of an imag- 
inative analysis of a problem they 
can hope to “see through it,” to 
understand its real nature and thus 
work out a solution. The specific 
subject matter through which this 
kind of mathematical power can be 
developed is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The effort to develop it is of 
supreme importance. For extended 
comment on specifics I refer you 
to the recent Report of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics. [See sum- 
mary in THE EpucaTion DIGcEsT, 
Sept. 1959, pp. 22-26.] 

Second, there is involved a 


willingness on the part of teachers 
to learn more mathematics. It is 
perfectly clear that the kind of 


mathematical instruction I am talk- 
ing about cannot be given by a 
teacher who is going through the 
textbook a week or a day ahead of 
the class. Deep background know!- 
edge is essential. This is why the 
Commission says in its Report that 
the problem of teacher education 
for the new mathematics is essen- 
tially one of teaching the teacher 
more mathematics, not a changed 
methodology. 

Third, there must be a _ recog- 
nition of curricular revision as a 
long-range problem. What is essen- 
tial is that teachers move in on the 
modification of the existing cur- 
riculum creatively, as their knowl- 
edge and skill enables them to do 
so, and gradually introduce the 
changes recommended in the Re- 
port of the Commission on Mathe- 
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matics and those suggested by 
others, too. Do not try to do every- 
thing at once. It is not fair either 
to your pupils or to you—or, for 
that matter to those who wrote the 
Report—to try everything right 
away before it is fully endaoe’. 
Only confusion can result. Let us 
move deliberately, _ intelligently, 
gradually, experimentally—but, of 
course, perceptibly—in introducing 
new ideas. 

Fourth, there is involved a 
recognition that the publication of 
the Report of the Commission is 
the beginning, not the end. I had 
the privilege of working on this 
document and I am quite certain 
that it is an extremely significant 
publication. But it is only printed 
words on paper, until you, the 
teachers of mathematics, translate 
it into a living reality. The worst 
thing that could happen to the Re- 
port would be to have it fulsomelv 
praised asa significant document, 
placed on the library shelves, and 
ignored. What I hope will happen 
is: first, that vou will read it; sec- 


ond, that you will react to it; and, 


third, that you will try its sugges- 
tions. Most people will find them- 
selves in agreement on some points 
in the Report and in disagreement 
on others. That is all right. But 
do not stop in your reading until 
vou have read the argument and 


What Does a Set Equal? 


A seET of people in the room is equivalent to a set of heads 
in the same room.—Student boner reported in Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Science Review. 


SINNERS, 
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the discussion. After that, blow up 
if you want to. Some people are 
likely to be disappointed because 
there are so many options and a 
great deal of flexibility in the Com- 
mission’s program. This, however, 
seems to us both necessary and 
desirable. It is necessary because 
there are great differences among 
schools, teachers, and pupils in 
American high schools; it is de- 
sirable because the Report of the 
Commission is conceived of as the 
beginning of an enterprise to be 
carried on by teachers, not as the 
pat answer handed down by a 
body of experts. 

Sets, sinners, and salvation. Yes, 
we sinners will do -well to seek 
salvation through sets—provided 
we do not succumb to the tempta- 
tion that sets constitute a cure-all. 
And, now, since this article has 
been cast in a kind of homiletic 
mold, let me end by quoting two 
scriptural texts that seem to me 
to sum up what I have been trying 
to say. I hope no one will think it 
irreverent or inappropriate for me 
to use them in this fashion. I do not 
mean to debase their primary 
meaning. 

First, “. . . the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 

Second, “How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation 
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Must We Accept Cheating? 


Who Is Kidding Whom? 


KATHERINE H. SANDEMEYER 
In The High School Journal 


a N dealing with the problem of 
cheating, we assume that it is 
wrong or it wouldn’t be considered 
a problem in the first place. As 
such, it is denounced as tantamount 
to sin; and yet most of us have 
cheated at one time or another. 
The income tax serves as a prime 
example of this among adults. If 
the Salvation Army received all 
the money thus _ theoretically 
donated to it, there would be no 
need for that organization to solicit 
funds. This is a popular form of 


deception which can be socially 


rationalized. The same thing trans- 
posed to the academic world 
becomes heinous. 

Schools adopt honor creeds, 
print them in handbooks, or im- 
mortalize them in bronze. The 
concept of honor is extolled in 
literature, iterated and reiterated in 
classrooms. Yet the high-school 
pupil readily agrees that cheating 
is widespread, and that it has tacit 
social acceptance in the classroom. 

An attractive eleventh-grade girl 
talked to me frankly about what 
might be called an incentive to 
cheat. “I’m in what is called a 
superior group in school. We all 
have good academic records and we 
all want to get into good colleges. 
Everyone in the class can’t get a 
top grade, but we are all intelligent 
and we need those grades for our 
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class rank. So we cheat a little... . 
All a college wants is grades, IQ, 
class standing, and perhaps extra- 
curricular activities.” 

Here was a top student of impec- 
cable record and reputation. To 
sell her the idea of integrity might 
mean a lower grade, and that would 
mean a lower class rank and a 
lesser college. College means 
status, and when status and integ- 
rity meet, the practical person will 
modify his integrity. Naturally. 
This involves one’s family pride, 
one’s friends, one’s future job, and 
a great deal of money. 

All of this becomes even more 
realistic for a boy. He will need a 
good college background socially 
even more than academically in 
future years. If cheating will help 
(discreetly, of course), it should be 
used as an expedient. 

One boy I talked with is a clean- 
cut, well-spoken young man. He 
is popular with his classmates and 
active in his church youth group. 
He spoke patiently, as to an adult 
who might not understand. “Sure, 
most of us cheat—but not all the 
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time. It depends on the course; it 
depends on the teacher. What do 
you expect with all this pressure on 
grades and getting into college? My 
old man never went and he is 
bound and determined that I get 
into one of the big ones. He’s got 
a point there. So if cheating gets 
you better marks, why not do what 
everyone else is doing? You'll need 
those grades. That's all that counts 
anyway—that and the way you dress 
and talk. Be idealistic, but where 
does it get you?” 

This is youth speaking, and the 
arguments seem rational but are 
- basically false. If we adults have 


a responsibility here and have not 
recognized it, perhaps we are only 
reaping what we have sown. 

The boy quoted above spoke of 


his parent and he spoke of his 
teacher. These two represent the 
categories of adults who wield a 
great deal of influence during the 
high-school years. Parents are the 
most important. They set the 
moral standards. But teachers are 
important, too. As a group they 
are sworn foes of cheating and tend 
to castigate severely the pupil 
found guilty of wrongdoing. Be- 
cause of their position of daily 
authority within the school, they 
may do much indirectly either to 
foster or eradicate the practice they 
deplore. 


CHEATING AND MORALE 


Deliberate deception, in the aca- 
demic sense, may stem from morale. 
Morale in the classroom emanates 
from the teacher himself. The 
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pupils are a captive audience. Day 
in and day out, they listen to what 
the teacher says and observe what 
he does. There are times when he 
loses face in front of the group, 
makes mistakes, is offered insolence, 
copes with dishonesty, or is unjustly 
accused. The young observers in 
the seats are watchful. They make 
no move to alleviate the situation 
for the teacher. They view his hu- 
miliation or frustration dispassion- 
ately and form their judgments. If 
this adult handles his emotions as 
well as his theories, and they like 
what they see, they respect him. 

When the teacher is respected— 
just as the parent in the family— 
morale is good, and what he says 
carries weight. If he has convictions 
concerning individual integrity, 
talks sincerely about trustworthi- 
ness and then proceeds to evidence 
that trust in his pupil relationship, 
he should have comparatively little 
cheating in his room. 

Here is a point to consider. 
Trust is so important, and false 
accusation so harmful, that there 
is little to be lost in accepting an 
occasional falsehood at face value. 
The student is apt to react con- 
structively. He knows the truth. 
So do his friends. He suspects 
that you may know it, too. But it 
will become increasingly difficult 
to choose to do wrong if someone 
believes in him and will take him 
at his word. It becomes doubly 
difficult when the rest of the class is 
watching and acting as a jury of 
one’s peers. 

Cheating is evidence of fear, 
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and fear can mean a hundred dif- 
ferent things. Fear of failure prob- 
ably comes first, and failure and 
success are relative terms. Success 
to one may mean 95, to another it 
may mean 70. Failure to the first 
would be 85 and to the second, 
anything below 70. All this 
depends on the goal that a pupil 
has set for himself. 

Here is where the teacher 
becomes a key person. If grades 
on tests are arbitrary and stand- 
ards rigid—if one, two, or even 
three marks are of great impor- 
tance, the pressure rises. Grades 
become paramount, with insidious 
effects on the pupil himself and the 
critical evaluation of him by his 
family. Fear, cramming, _ rigid 


proctoring, all tend to create a 


climate conducive to cheating. The 
mark becomes all important. 


INVITING CHEATING 


Most common of all, perhaps, is 
the test that literally invites suc- 
cessful cheating, for it is based on 
a regurgitation of facts previously 
commited to memory. Judicious 
notes based on shrewd observations 
of the teacher’s favorite points of 
emphasis can be carried in a 
pocket, and should prove useful 
in case of temporary amnesia. 

On the other hand, a carefully 
structured examination based on 
creative thinking, or a synthesis of 
facts to be garnered in an unex- 
pected way, or choices to be made 
from a wide variety of similar but 
not identical relationships, would 
make it difficult to pass without 


real thought and effort. Few exam- 
inations can be more exacting than 
one done with an open book. When 
nothing is forbidden, there is no 
need to cheat. In carrying this 
one step further, does not all edu- 
cation at this level primarily train 
one to be able to extract and as- 
similate knowledge from source 
material rather than from memory? 
It would be just as shortsighted of 
us merely to condemn this accept- 
ance of cheating by youth, label it 
decadent, and punish it severely, as 
it would be to retreat to our ivory 
towers with the feeling that this 
too will pass and by some alchemy 
these young people of ours will 
develop into trustworthy adults if 
we just leave them alone. 

Time will not do this job. Time 
makes people older, not wiser. We, 
the parents and teachers, will be 
responsible for much of the wis- 
dom, and we must first look within 
ourselves. If our own standards 
have been distorted to meet per- 
sonal ambition or convenience, we 
cannot well blame the youngsters 
for imitating what they see in us. 

Practice is more potent than 
preaching, and most important of 
all is the personal expenditure of 
love and energy directed toward 
helping young people form a work- 
ing philosophy of life by which 
they can live with integrity and 
courage. Cheating is only a symp- 
tom. If we care enough to think 
seriously about the symptom, we 
may be able to think even more 
clearly about character, which is 
the core of the entire person. bd 
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Not the Flesch System 


The Phonic Word Method 


J. C. Dantets and Hunter Diack 
In The Reading Teacher 


mr 


N teaching children to read 
we are not teaching the meanings 
of words, but the meanings of 
letters. To many teachers today 
this statement may appear hereti- 
cal, but to us it seems to drive 
straight to the heart of many read- 
ing problems. 

The main emphasis in theories 
of teaching reading, ever since the 
days of Huey early this century, 
has been on “thought-getting.” The 
thoughts the pupils were to “get” 
were conveyed by words, not by 
letters—though it has frequently 
been said that the sentence, not 
the word, is the unit of thought. 
At the same time, however, it is 
true that, no matter what theory 
is accepted about the very first 
stages of reading instruction, there 
are very few teachers indeed who 
do not, at some stage, teach letters 
and their sounds. So the statement 
may not in fact be so heretical 
after all. 

It may seem even less heretical 
when one takes into account the 
fact no one has ever suggested that 
the words in reading primers 
should be words which children do 
not already understand or cannot 
pronounce. Usually, great care is 
taken to ensure that, in books for 
teaching children to read, familiar 
words are presented in the simplest 
possible sentences. To make the 
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whole thing easier, these sentences 
are usually accompanied by pic- 
tures—so that the meaning of 
words the child already knows, in 
sentences he readily understands, 
may almost be said to spring up at 
him from the page. It is argued 
that we are teaching the child 
what particular words look like in 
print, but words look as they do in 
print because of the letters in them. 

If we accept the idea that in 
teaching reading we shall be at 
some time involved in teaching the 
meaning of letters, then two fea- 
tures of an efficient reading scheme 
would seem to be: 

a) The scheme will guide the 
child towards visual analysis into 
letters, because letters, not dots or 
tails on y's or “the two little eyes 
peeping out of moon,” are the 
meaningful units within words. 

b) At all stages the designer of 
the scheme will bear in mind the 
fact that one of the two main ob- 
jectives at this stage of teaching 
reading is the teaching of letter 
meanings. The other aim which 
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must be simultaneously borne in 
mind is that reading is a process of 
“thought-getting” or reading for 
meaning. 

The scheme of teaching reading 
which the present authors designed 
on the basis of these ideas is known 
as the phonic word method. As 
so far published, the materials 
comprise 11 basal books and 20 
supplemental books under the title 
of The Royal Road Readers. 

To describe the scheme in de- 
tail is not possible within the 
scope of this article. Some general 
descriptive points, however, may 
be useful. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The principle of vocabulary se- 
lection by difference of word- shape 


or configuration is rejected since 
this encourages a mode of word- 
recognition which later must be 


discarded, to the confusion of 
many. 

In addition to the principle that 
the words must be within the 
child’s normal vocabulary, vocabu- 
lary control is on the principle of 
graded phonic complexity. That is 
to say, the number of different 
letter-meanings is rigidly controlled, 
not only in each of the graded 
books but also on each page. At 
the same time, within these limita- 
tions, as many words as possible 
are used. In Book I of these readers 
the child has to read more than 10 
times as many words as in those 
primers where vocabulary control 
has been the strict limitation of 
the number of words used. Yet in 


this book the child has far fewer 
different letter-meanings to con- 
tend with than in the other type of 
primer. 

In the’ phonic word method, 
great attention is paid throughout 
to the relationship between visual 
and aural analysis. Though aural 
analysis of speech sounds neces- 
sarily takes place when a child is 
learning to speak (no child begins 
speaking whole words accurately, 
but works gradually towards the 
correct pronunciation of the whole 
through the parts), yet in discover- 
ing letter-meanings the child has to 
relearn the composite sounds of 
words at a higher, or more con- 
scious, level. Experimental obser- 
vation has led us to the conclusion 
that when there is a consistent re- 
lationship between the visual sym- 
bol and the sound, the two forms 
of analysis—aural and visual—are 
complementary; the eye helps the 
ear to listen and the ear helps the 
eve to look. 


NOT TRADITIONAL METHOD 


Though phonically based, this 
is not the traditional phonic meth- 
od but a method in its own right 
for three reasons: 

Firstly, in the phonic word meth- 
od, the child starts with whole 
words in meaningful _ picture- 
contexts. These words are chosen 
to give the pupil the kind of prac- 
tice in visual discrimination that 
will be useful to him at all later 
stages. 

Secondly, letter-meanings are 
taught functionally in words so as 
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to avoid the intrusive vowels of 
the old-fashioned “kuh-a-tuh” for 
cat. In the reading materials the 
words are chosen and arranged so 
as to make it easy for the teacher 
to avoid this disintegrating sound- 
ing of letters. 

Thirdly, in these readers the 
grading is so carefully controlled 
that on no page is the pupil re- 
quired to solve a reading “prob- 
lem” which he has not, on some 
teaching page, been given the 
means and techniques for solving. 
This ensures a continual revision 
of letter-meanings already learned 
and continual practice in attack on 
new words that are still within his 
scope. At the same time the child 
is constantly acquiring greater fa- 
miliarity with many common words 
which he comes to recognize in 
the “differentiated whole” manner 
of the experienced reader—with a 
consequent increase in fluency. 

In England a substantial number 
of schools have—for about five 
vears—been using the phonic word 
method and The Royal Road Read- 
ers as basal material. Most of these 
report striking improvements in 
reading standards as a result of 
adopting the new method. The re- 
sults of a number of rigorous ex- 
periments also has been encourag- 
ing. 

In the course of our researches 
in England, it has been necessary 
for us to keep closely in touch 
with the work of our American 
colleagues. Since we advocate 
phonically-based materials, we feel 
that some readers may wonder how 
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we stand in relation to views of 
Rudolf Flesch, especially since, at 
the Reading Conference of the 
University of Chicago in 1956, the 
impression was given that we had 
been saying in England what 
Flesch had said in America— 


though apparently we had done it 
somewhat earlier and more mildly. 


DIFFERS FROM FLESCH 


When the publication of Flesch’s 
book, Why Johnny Can't Read, was 
announced, we immediately sent 
for a copy to see how far his views 
coincided with our own. We found 
little agreement on fundamentals. 

His arguments in favor of 
“phonics” seemed to us_ grossly 
over-simplified. It seemed, too, 
that he had grossly over-simplified 
the arguments against the old 
phonic method in order to demol- 
ish them. In particular, he ignored 
something which we feel is of fun- 
damental importance—namely, the 
nature of visual perception and the 
inter-relation between it and aural 
perception. He ignored, too, the 
full nature of reading. The whole 
question of getting word-meanings 
was pushed aside. Motivational 
and maturational aspects of learn- 
ing to read were also neglected. 

With all this, our general feeling 
was that this brash book had cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which any 
statement we might make was li- 
able to misinterpretation. We hope, 
however, that we have here, al- 
though briefly, managed to state 
our general position regarding the 
phonic word method. ° 





So All Students May Do Science 
The Laboratory Approach to Science Education 


CLARENCE H. Borck 


In Education 


>: there is a growing, 


broader trend in laboratory instruc- 
tion. It offers a type of laboratory 
work that is sound from an instruc- 
tional viewpoint and is equally 
sound from the standpoints of sci- 
ence and the psychology of learn- 
ing. 

Science teachers today are well 
aware of the fact that their pupils 
should be doing science rather than 
reading about or discussing science. 
Because, by _ definition, science 


involves methods and attitudes as 
well as content, the doing is the 
crucial and unique aspect of science 


teaching. Concrete experiences can 
be provided in science instruction 
through the use of the actual ma- 
terials and methods of science that 
are available and applicable at the 
secondary-school level as well as at 
higher educational levels. 

Today’s science instructors see 
laboratory exercises as growing out 
of other class activities, such as 
reading assignments and discussions 
and demonstrations. This instruc- 
tion is not to be interpreted to be 
carrying out a series of exercises 
designed to verify, apply, or illus- 
trate principles and facts stated in 
the textbooks and _ references. 

Rather, the laboratory is used as a 
place in which to do those things 
that, it is hoped, will result in the 
answer to a question and possibly 
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lead to a science principle or gen- 
eralization. 

How does this work in practice? 
A physics class was presented with 
a number of tuning forks. Each 
was marked with a frequency of 
127 evcles per second, yet each had 
a different pitch and was of differ- 
ent size. The obvious question was 
asked, “What is the true frequency 
of each tuning fork?” A second 
question followed immediately, 
“How can we find out?” 

The first suggestions offered by 
the pupils involved such plans as 
the use of an oscilloscope set at a 
sweep frequency which would 
allow the presentation of a single 
wave and a frequency reading from 
the oscilloscope setting, and the 
use of standardized frequency 
sound sources and counting beats. 
These were rejected by the instruc- 
tor for reasonable excuses, as far 
as the pupils were concerned, but 
primarily to force continued think- 
ing. When suggestions were no 
longer forthcoming, the teacher 


provided a hint by showing the 
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class a series of tuning forks with 
their resonance boxes. It was 
demonstrated that the sound of any 
one fork was reinforced by only 
one of the boxes. The class took 
up the lead and planned their ex- 
perimental approach, including the 
manner of producing a_ variable 
resonance box. They hypothesized 
that there was some relationship 
between the length of the reso- 
nance box and the frequency of 
vibration. Because they knew pitch 
was related to frequency and fre- 
quency to wave length, the nature 
of these relationships could then 
be used to determine the unknown 
frequencies. The exact plan of the 
experiment came from the pupils, 
for there had been no previous 
reading or discussion concerning 


the principle of resonance in sound. 
A data sheet was developed. The 
independent variable was presented 
as a set of tuning forks of known 
frequencies and calculable wave 


lengths. The dependent variable 
was the resonance tube length. Area 
of the tube was held constant. 
Armed with plans and materials, 
the class went to the laboratory 
directly, performed the experiment, 


and recorded the data. Each pupil - 


was expected to analyze his data 
and bring his conclusions back to 
class. During a subsequent class 
meeting all the data were pooled 
and a final conclusion—the wave 
length of a particular sound is four 
times the resonance tube length— 
was developed. Mathematical com- 
putation using this generalization 
provided the answers to the ques- 
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tion about the unknown tuning 
fork’s frequency of vibrations. Dur- 
ing the class discussions, the pupils 
were concerned about the fact that 
the ratio of wave length to reso- 
nance length was far enough from 
four to one to indicate that more 
than experimental error was _in- 
volved. Among the suggested fac- 
tors which might be involved was 
the tube diameter. This was 
checked out by demonstration and 
verified later through textbook 
reading. 


DIFFERENCES NOTED 


In these experiments, the same 
kinds of laboratory materials and 
apparatus are used with the same 
kinds of manipulative skill, accur- 
acy of measurement, and, in some 
instances, the same general proce- 
dures that the pupils are likely to 
find in laboratory manuals. There 
are differences to be noted in 
today’s experiments, however. The 
first of these occurs before experi- 
mental work begins. The prob- 
lem is pupil-defined and the plan of 
attack is suggested by class mem- 
bers. With the teacher raising the 
questions and planting appropriate 
hints when thinking slows down, 
the directions for the exercise are 
worked out. In the early phases of 
the science course, this involves the 
entire class. Later, each individual 
assumes greater, and ultimately the 
entire, responsibility for this plan- 
ning, for determining the kinds of 
data to be collected and the man- 
ner in which they are to be re- 
corded. 
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There are other differences to be 
noted in today’s laboratory work. 
The formalized and rigid “twice-a- 
week” laboratory period is gone. 
An exercise no longer comes weeks 
too soon to be understood by the 
pupil nor too late to contribute its 
maximum to the production of 
understanding. When working in 
the laboratory is the only, or more 
reasonable, way of obtaining the 
answer to the question under inves- 
tigation, the class moves into the 
laboratory. No longer does the 
“writing-up” of an experiment con- 
sist of filling in blank spaces in 
sentences which suggest the 
answers. Time and effort are not 
expended in making detailed draw- 
ings and diagrams of apparatus 
arrangements, the anatomy of 
plants or animals, or that which is 
viewed under the microscope. 
Research has shown more value to 
be obtained through using this 
time for more testing or closer 
observation. 

What does laboratory instruction 
of this kind contribute to the edu- 
cation of our pupils? Through first- 
hand contact with science materials, 
concrete experiences are made 
available which contribute greatly 
to the meaningfulness of the scienti- 
fic words and principles the pupil 
encounters. The methods used in 
seeking answers to questions serve 


to teach how a scientist operates in 
his work. The data collected pro- 
vide practice material for analysis, 
reorganization, and the drawing of 
conclusions. Opportunity is given 
to practice such aspects of scienti- 
fic behavior as the withholding of 
judgments until sufficient data are 
available, generalizing only within 
the data provided, and showing a 
willingness to alter opinions and 
judgments in the light of new evi- 
dence. 

This type of science laboratory 
teaching provides an_ effective 
means of individualizing instruc- 
tion. The more able students 
should be required to accept the 
responsibility for the planning 
phases. All pupils will. be able 
to follow the plans and directions 
that are formulated. Each will 
provide data for his own use and 
that of the other members of the 
class. The requirement of having 
to draw conclusions will be imposed 
on all the pupils; but, as with the 
planning, only the most able will 
be genuinely successful. This can 
be said without question. Only 
laboratory work of this type pro- 
vides these opportunities to pro- 
spective scientists before they reach 
the graduate level in college, and 
only these opportunities make it 
possible for all pupils to do 
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science. 


at PUPIL of A. Burke, Ford High School, Detroit, 


knows all about experiments. He reports: 


“The atomic 


bomb is an example of a nonexperimental science; that is, 
it is a science you cannot experiment with.” 
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More than Just Vocational 


Let's Sell Personal-Use Shorthand 


JOSEPH B. CLEARY 


In The Journal of Business Education 


MM UCH is spoken and written 
these days about the threat of sym- 
bol shorthand being superseded by 
electronic devices, such as the dic- 
tating machines, or by the alpha- 
betic shorthand systems. Another 
threat just as serious, if not more so, 
so far as high-school shorthand is 
concerned, is that shorthand courses 
may be crowded out of the high- 
school curriculum by the stress on 
academic subjects. 

It, therefore, seems to me that 
we, as shorthand teachers, need to 
do more thinking—and doing— 
about justifying shorthand for gen- 
eral education purposes and demon- 
strating its usefulness as a_ tool 
subject, not only for vocational 
reasons but for personal use as 
well. It is my belief that a very 
valuable time- and effort-saving 
tool is being lost to students 
because we do not promote short- 
hand for personal use as one of our 
objectives. 

Most likely, shorthand teachers 
themselves were not taught short- 
hand with personal use as one of 
the objectives; and because they do 
not use it as such, they may not 
see its value for such purposes and 
hence do not teach it as such. Some 
teachers say that stress on personal- 
use shorthand in a vocational ste- 
nography class is wasteful of time 
that could better be spent on build- 
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ing dictation speed. This is a 
specious argument. We _ should 
consider the important concomitant 
results to be gained from some time 
devoted to meeting the personal- 
use objective that should be a part 
of even a vocational shorthand class 
—the reinforcement of shorthand 
learning. Certainly the more short- 
hand that is written out of class, or 
in other courses, the more auto- 
matic the outlines become and the 
more practice the students gain in 
reading their own shorthand notes. 
These are results which improve 
both dictation speed and transcrip- 
tion speed and accuracy. _Inci- 
dentally, Gregg shorthand solely 
for personal use was the intention 
of Dr. Gregg when he first invented 
the system in 1888 as “The Short- 
hand for the Million.” 

It is quite safe to say that stu- 
dents do not use their shorthand 
for personal convenience for the 
following reasons: They have not 
gained the habit of using it for 
anything but recording verbatim 
dictation; they have not been 
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taught to intersperse shorthand 
with longhand; and they have not 
been given sufficient practice in the 
use of shorthand for personal-use 
purposes in the classroom. All of 
these drawbacks are essentially the 
fault of the shorthand teacher! 
There are certainly advantages 
in adapting shorthand for personal 
use. Obviously, the student using 
shorthand for notetaking has more 
time to listen because he spends 
less time writing, if—and this is a 
tremendously important if—he is 
taught to summarize in shorthand 
rather than to take verbatim notes. 
For composing purposes, short- 
hand has the decided advantage of 
getting ideas down while they are 
still “hot.” The more automatic 


the person’s shorthand, the less 


likelihood there is that shorthand 
writing will interfere with his think- 
ing. But even if only the shortest 
words were written in shorthand, 
the person who can do this would 
still have a distinct advantage over 
the longhand writer in transfering 
ideas to paper. 

Much has been written about the 
use of the typewriter for composi- 
tion in personal-use courses. Short- 
hand, however, is a superior tool 
for composition—for the first draft 
at least—because less time is re- 
quired to make changes in short- 
hand notes than is required to x out 
words on the typewriter or to type- 
write between the lines. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Here are some teaching tech- 
niques and suggestions for helping 


students to acquire this useful skill. 

Shorthand for personal-use note- 
taking should be a continuing ob- 
jective from the beginning of the 
learning of shorthand. Shorthand 
students from the start should not 
only be encouraged to use short- 
hand for personal use but required 
to do so. Certainly all the small 
words can be written in shorthand 
even by first-semester students. If 
the shorthand teacher is fortunate 
enough to have his shorthand stu- 
dents for other courses besides 
shorthand, perhaps a class in sec- 
retarial practice or a general busi- 
ness subject, this is an easy matter. 
For example, if secretarial practice 
students keep a notebook, why not 
require that the notebook be writ- 
ten in shorthand-longhand? 


SHORTHAND - LONGHAND 


By shorthand-longhand I mean 
the writing of most of the words in 
shorthand and the unusual or im- 
portant words in longhand. It is 
essential that this procedure be fol- 
lowed. Just as words printed in 
italics or in different color type 
stand out on the printed page, so 
do words written in longhand “pop 
out” from shorthand notes. It is 
necessary that the teacher illustrate, 
with examples, how important, diffi- 
cult, or unusual words may effec- 
tively become a part of shorthand 
notes. And how numbered items 
and use of significant spacing can 
make the notes even more useful. 
The teacher should also teach 
proper note-taking techniques— 
particularly as they apply to getting 
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the gist of a lecture, rather than 
recording what is said verbatim. 

From the beginning of shorthand 
training, the teacher should write 
all assignments on the blackboard 
in shorthand or in a combined 
shorthand-longhand. 

When the teacher gives oral 
directions, he should require stu- 
dents to take them in shorthand- 
longhand. Have the directions read 
back from the shorthand notes so 
that the student develops confi- 
dence in his ability to read his own 
notes. 

Students may be given practice 
in recording the words of songs 
(especially ‘tediods) in shorthand. 
The personal-use value of short- 
hand will probably be more readily 
recognized by high-school students 
in this instance than in any other. 
Occasionally bring a popular rec- 
ord to class to play while the stu- 
dents take down the words in 
shorthand, or else have a student 
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in the class sing while the rest of 
the class records the words. 

There are many students besides 
those in business shorthand courses 
who can learn to make good use 
of personal-use shorthand. Cer- 
tainly an effort should be made to 
gain the interest of academic stu- 
dents also. In order to be a success 
a course for such students should 
have objectives which are purely 
personal, with the emphasis on 
concise note-taking, copying from 
print, and the preparation of rough 
draft compositions in shorthand- 
longhand. A one-semester course 
normally should be sufficient to 
achieve these goals. 

We shorthand teachers have a 
vast market for the sale of short- 
hand in the personal-use field. Let’s 
not be satisfied with simply voca- 
tional objectives; let’s put on our 
gray flannel suits and sell shorthand 
as a valuable contribution to gen- 
eral education! ° 


Making a teen-age daughter solely responsible for wash- 


ing the dishes, a psychologist says, is a good way to teach 
her the responsibilities of life. On the other hand, it’s a 
poor way to get the dishes done.—From The Educational 
Courier. 


Said the father to his son, “Eat your dinner.” Said the 
child to his father, “Motivate me.”—From Mississippi Edu- 
cational Advance. 


A business school teacher was quizzing her class of 
stenographers. “What is the first thing you do when your 
employer buzzes?” she asked. A hand shot up quickly: 
“You pick up your notebook and pencil and answer that 
buzzard promptly.”—From Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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THE EpucatTion Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


So Ends a Decade.—As 1959 
turned into 1960, U. S. govern- 
ment agencies summed up those 
events and actions of a decade 
which altered the course of Ameri- 
can education. 

The Bureau of the Census noted 
that school and college enrolments 
rose 47 percent since 1950. When 
the Bureau totalled the figures in 
October, 1950, the computer 


showed 33,276,00 students in class- 
rooms. By October, 1959, attend- 
ance had risen to 44,370,000. 
The Commerce Department re- 
ported that expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
alone had tripled. In 1950, expen- 


ditures were $5 billion; in 1959, 
$15 billion. Meanwhile, of course, 
the gross national product had risen 
from $285 billion to an estimated 
$500 billion. We spent more for 
education, could afford more—but 
did not spend as much as we could 
afford, Washington leaders insisted. 

Throughout the decade, actions 
by the federal government kept ed- 
ucation astir. Early in the 1950's, 
Congress created the National Sci- 
ence Foundation; enacted federal 
aid to school districts which 
groaned under the load of children 
brought in as a result of federal 
activity; and _ broadened  social- 
security benefits to include public 
and nonpublic educational em- 
ployes. 

After years of effort, educators 
finally persuaded the Federal Com- 


munications Commission to reserve 
242 TV channels for exclusive use 
by schools and colleges. Congress 
created the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1953. 

Then came the biggest educa- 
tional development of the decade. 
The U. S. Supreme Court outlawed 
racial segregation in public schools 
(1954) and set into motion a long, 
bitter struggle between federal au- 
thorities and southern boards of 
education. One dramatic event in 
this struggle was President Eisen- 
hower’s decision to send federal 
troops to Little Rock (1957) to 
“enforce the authority of the fed- 
eral courts.” 

Midpoint in the decade came the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. Its report came three months 
later, in March 1956. The signifi- 
cance of this meeting lay in the 
fact that it had involved thousands 
of laymen in a discussion of public 
education’s problems. At the end 
of the decade, educators still could 
not trace any tangible governmen- 
tal actions to the White House Con- 
ference. Congress had refused to 
enact substantial federal support to 
schools before the Conference, and 
has refused to do so since. 

Although broad federal-aid meas- 
ures were defeated in every session 
through the decade, Congress did 
enact the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958—primarily as a re- 
sult of Soviet challenges to our edu- 
cation and technology. And there 
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was the big shock of the decade: 
discovering that the Soviets have 
a passion for education, and that 
it is fed by government policies, 
action, and money not matched in 
the United States. 


Air Problems Sired.—Educators 
in Washington are re-establishing 
their claim that the airwaves must 
be used for the public interest and 
for education, rather than solely 
for profit. 

They are doing so before the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the agency with stewardship 
over radio and TV channels. The 
occasion is a series of hearings 
called by the FCC itself after it was 
stung into action by scandals in 
TV and radio industries. 

The FCC inquiry began Decem- 
ber 7. Its purpose is to answer two 
basic questions: 

1. Are commercial broadcasters 
pursuing policies and programming 
practices which are inimical to the 
public interest? 

2. What more can and should the 
FCC do to regulate programming 
and advertising? 

Educators who responded to the 
FCC’s invitation to air their views 
had no difficulties in answering the 
questions. Yes, they agreed, radio 
and TV programs are in many in- 
stances inimical to the public in- 
terest. As for the second question, 
the witnesses said that the FCC 
has the power not only to clean up 
the mayhem and the horror from 
programs, but must insist that any 
station operator set aside a portion 
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of favorable listening time for pub- 
lic service and educational pro- 
gramming. 

In addition, Ralph Steetle, of the 
Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision, said the FCC “must make 
possible the establishment of more 
educational TV stations.” 

Mr. Steetle was one of the wit- 
nesses who kept hammering at the 
point that the airwaves belong to 
the people; that when a_broad- 
caster is assigned a frequency for 
broadcasting it does not become 
his property; and that he must op- 
erate the station as a public trust. 

Miss Martha Gable, represent- 
ing the American Association of 
University Women, urged that the 
FCC require commercial station 
operators to announce frequently 
that they are licensed by the Com- 
mission for a specified period to 
serve the public interest. 

John F. White, representing the 
National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, said that the 
way to raise the standards of TV 
and radio programs is to insist that 
each station prove it has met its 
obligations to the public before its 
license will be renewed. “Instead of 
making almost automatic renew- 
als,” Mr. White said, “the FCC 
should ask the question, “Why 
should we renew your license and 
what have you done for the public 
interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity?” 

Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, rep- 
resenting the Greater Washington 
(D.C.) Educational Television As- 
sociation, focused attention on the 
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“educational blackout” that exists 
in most communities during nor- 
mal listening and viewing hours. 
Pointing to programs offered by 
Washington, D.C., stations, Mrs. 
Campbell said: 

“If you will examine these list- 
ings, Monday through Friday, you 
will find that before breakfast or 
during it you can have a little edu- 
cation; and between 8 and 9 in the 
morning, if you haven't left for 
work, vou can have a few minutes 
of inspiration and religion. But from 
then on until most of you have 
gone to bed at night I don’t believe 
you can get over TV any trace of 
education or religion. From 9 A.M. 
until bedtime, on Monday through 
Friday, religion, education, and dis- 
cussion would seem to be entirely 
taboo.” 

The FCC hearings will continue 
until the middle of January. Ob- 
servers predict the Commission will 
take some action to: (1) improve 
programs on commercial stations; 
and (2) expand facilities for edu- 
cational broadcasting. These bene- 
fits, when they come, will consti- 
tute the silver lining in the black 
clouds which have gathered over 
the broadcasting industry during 
the past year. 


About Working Conditions.—If 
the people want quality education 
for their children, they will have to 
support quality working conditions 
for teachers. And it will cost money 
—more money than some communi- 
ties are spending today. 

So says the NEA’s Department of 


Classroom Teachers. The organized 
classroom practitioners asserted 
their rights in a new policy state- 
ment. The rights set forth are four 
in number: 

Teachers want the right to be 
treated as professionals and not as 
job-holders. Teachers want the 
time, tools, and freedom to make 
their tasks manageable and effici- 
ent. Teachers want to be treated 
fairly, as employes, as people, and 
as citizens. Teachers want adequate 
salaries and the benefits and secur- 
ity of a modern, wealthy economy. 

Coming down to specifics, the 
statement stipulates that good 
working conditions exist when 
teachers are assigned to teach the 
subject they have been prepared 
for, rather than subjects for which 
there is a teaching vacancy. Sources 
of irritation to teachers also ex- 
ist when the class size is too large; 
when there is no break in the daily 
schedule; and when clerical tasks 
are excessively heavy. 

The NEA statement also calls 
for freedom in personal affairs of 
teachers; for procedures to handle 
grievances; and for salaries ranging 
from $6,000 to $13,000. 

Interestingly enough, the policy 
statement favors payroll deduc- 
tions. “Local payroll policy can be 
a genuine help in the economic se- 
curity and welfare of the teacher,” 
the statement reads. “Retirement 
systems, social security, federal in- 
come taxation, bond purchases, 
payment of professional dues, and 
credit union investments and loan 
payments—all have contributed to 
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the establishment of payroll deduc- 
tions as a means of assuring regu- 
lar payment for various economic 
requirements of teachers . . . The 
payroll policy is often the key to an 
economic security plan, for it en- 
ables teachers to purchase protec- 
tion without meeting the cost in a 
large lump sum.” 

Balancing such materialistic 
notes with those about educational 
values, the NEA policy statement 
concludes: “Teacher welfare means 
pupil welfare. Forward-looking pol- 
icies and practices with regard to 
conditions of work in school sys- 
tems are forms of enlightenment 
America can ill afford to ignore. 
Teacher welfare ultimately — be- 


comes education welfare for chil- 
dren and youth.” 


Summary of Integration —Two 
actions are necessary to help south- 
ern boards of education in their 
transition to integrated school sys- 
tems, says the U. S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

1. The President should estab- 
lish a clearing house to collect and 
disseminate information on how 
southern school districts comply 
with the Supreme Court mandate. 
The Commission on Civil Rights of- 
feredits services for this purpose. 

2. The President should estab- 
lish a conciliation service to assist 
southern school systems in develop- 
ing plans to meet the Supreme 
Court decree; and to mediate dis- 
putes arising when proposed plans 
are put into effect. Although the 
White House and Congress re- 
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ceived these two recommendations 
last September, their official reac- 
tion has been one of silence, broken 
only by some vitriolic speeches by 
southern lawmakers. 

Staff members of the Commis- 
sion have complained privately that 
a campaign of silence has con- 
fronted not only these two recom- 
mendations but the Commission’s 
entire first report. The report deals 
with three problems investigated by 
the Commission since it was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1957—dis- 
crimination in voting, in public edu- 
cation, and in housing. 

The facts on discrimination in 
public education were gathered pri- 
marily at a hearing held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 5 and 6, 1959. 
These hearings, the Commission 
says, established two major points: 

1. That integration in a school 
system does not lower its scholastic 
standards. Just the opposite, argues 
the Commission. Desegregation has 
been used by the local community 
as the occasion to raise its educa- 
tional standards. Such were the re- 
sults in Wilmington, Del.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; San Angelo, Texas; 
and St. Louis, Mo. 

2. That integration does not re- 
sult in widespread social relation- 
ships between white and Negroes. 
“Mixed schools report overwhelm- 
ingly that, while Negroes and 
whites may range from indifferent 
to friendly with each other in class- 
rooms, athletics, and other student 
activities, they almost never mix on 
dates or at dances,” the Commis- 
sion reports. After five years of de- 
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segregation in Washington only one 
case was known of marriage be- 
tween a Negro and a white who 
had attended the same school. 

The U. S. Supreme Court de- 
creed that school systems must 
make a “prompt and _ reasonable 
start” toward compliance and must 
“proceed with all deliberate speed.” 

In the first year or two after the 
Court’s decision, lower courts were 
liberal in finding that a start had 
been made if a_ school board 
showed any activity at all—appoint- 
ment of a citizens committee or a 
decision by the school board “to 
study the problem” was sufficient 
evidence that a start had been 
made. In one Tennessee case, a 
board was allowed six months “or 
more” to prepare a desegregation 
plan even though the problem had 
been before it for five vears with- 
out any positive action. Later, how- 
ever, the courts began to resort to 
injunctions against school boards 
which delayed making a start. 

As for the definition of “deliber- 
ate speed,” courts have approved 
plans which will require six years, 
seven years, and even 12 years be- 
fore full compliance is achieved. 
Local conditions affect the courts’ 
decisions. One court rejected a 
four-year plan and a 12-year plan 
as being too deliberate. Says the 
Commission: “Many more court de- 
cisions will be needed to clarify the 
deliberately imprecise phrase ‘with 
all deliberate speed’.” 


Peeking into 1960.—A round of 
visits to Washington offices of gov- 


ernmental or educational agencies 
brought the following facts or com- 
ments on tasks facing them during 
the new year: 

U.S. Department of State—Under 
the new cultural agreement be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States (signed November 21), each 
side will send to the other coun- 
try 35 students and young instruc- 
tors for a year’s study in 1960-1961 
and 50 such persons in 1961-1962. 
The two countries will also ex- 
change six delegations in educa- 
tional research, school library tech- 
niques, and school construction. 
Said one State Department offi- 
cial: “We've already passed the 
stage of superficial curiosity about 
each other’ educational system. 
We must now dig deeper to see 
what new and valuable lessons each 
can learn from the other.” 

The American Council on Edu- 
cation—“The loyalty oath required 
from college students by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act must 
and will be eliminated. College of- 
ficials find it discriminatory, unfair, 
inappropriate, superfluous, and in- 
effective. A growing list of Con- 
gressmen and Senators will support 
its elimination at this session of 
Congress.” 

(A person close to the White 
House, Milton Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University 
and adviser to the President, said 
the loyalty requirement should be 
repealed because “it points a fin- 
ger of suspicion against students 
who borrow money under the 
Act.”) 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Hazelton, Pa.: Thomas L. Hinkle, 
superintendent for 20 years, re- 
tired on December 31. 

Norristown, Pa.: Norman W. 
Kratz, formerly of Council Rock 
Joint Schools, Newtown, Pa., has 
been named superintendent. 

Shaker Heights, Ohio: William 
Slade, Jr., superintendent for 15 
years, has announced his retire- 
ment in September 1960. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Lake Forest College, Ill.: William 
Graham Cole, dean of freshmen at 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., has been appointed presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Ernest A. 
Johnson. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash.: Louis B. Perry, formerly of 
Pomona College, has been inau- 
gurated as president. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: The Very Reverend Henry J. 
*McAnulty has been named succes- 
sor to the Very Reverend Vernon F. 
Gallagher, resigned. 


AASA Convention 

Wit a theme of “Creating and 
Coping with Change,” the 1960 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, to 
be held Feb. 13-17 in Atlantic City, 
is expected to attract more than 
20,000 educators. 

In addition to nine general ses- 
sions, AASA members will study 
today’s most pressing school prob- 
lems during more than 100 group 
sessions. 

Keynote speaker for the conven- 
tion will be Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Other speakers that have been an- 
nounced for the general sessions in- 
clude: Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, governor of New York; 
George Romney, president of 
American Motors Corporation; Lee 
Metcalf, U. S. Representative from 
Montana; Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association 
of America; Herold C. Hunt, Char- 
les W. Eliot professor of education, 
Harvard University; Harold Ben- 
jamin, visiting lecturer this year at 
University of Buenos Aires; and 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the school 
of education, Syracuse University. 


Exit Citizens Council 

Tue National Citizens Council fu 
Better Schools ended all its activi- 
ties at the end of December, hav- 
ing accomplished, according to its 
officials, its initial goals of arous- 
ing citizen interest and helping 
communities organize for school 
improvement. 

The Council announced that its 
interim Board of Trustees had been 
considering the value of launching 
a program to illuminate the issues 
in education and methods of get- 
ting these issues discussed around 
the country. The Board decided, 
however, that while such a pro- 
gram would be helpful to citizens 
working for their schools, it would 
be better for another organization 
—one whose primary purpose was 
not that of arousing interest—to as- 
sume such a responsibility. 
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John Hersey, chairman of the 
Interim Board of Trustees, reported 
that, in closing its doors, the Coun- 
cil leaves behind it many accom- 
plishments in the area of citizen ef- 
forts. Since 1949, progress has been 
made in meeting many of the short- 
age problems plaguing the schools 
and the emphasis has now shifted 
to quality, Hersey stated. 

During the time the Council and 
its predecessor, the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, have been in existence, the 
number of state and local citizens’ 
committees has jumped from only 
17 in 1949 to more than 18,000 in 
1959. 

The Council has designated the 
National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evans- 
ton, Ill., as depository for the ma- 
terials produced by the Council, 
where the public may obtain them. 

Henry Toy, Jr., president of the 
Council and a former DuPont ex- 
ecutive before becoming executive 
head of the Commission in 1949, 
has announced his intention to 
enter the teaching field. He and 
Mrs. Toy have enrolled at George 
Peabody College for Teachers for 
training to become teachers. 


Higher Standards 
APPROXIMATELY 3,500 high schools 
in 18 states affiliated with the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools will 
have to abide by new, higher edu- 
cational standards if they are to 
receive Association approval begin- 
ning next September. 


The new goal affects schools in 
the amount of courses they offer. 
Heretofore, the high schools did 
not have to offer a minimum edu- 
cational program to students. The 
standards will be published short- 
ly. 


Project Talent 

Tue first national census of apti- 
tudes and abilities of youth will 
get under way in March, in a study 
being sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education through the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Called Project Talent, the pro- 
gram calls for approximately 500,- 
000 students in one out of every 20 
high schools in the country to take 
a comprehensive battery of tests, 
lasting two days. The tests are de- 
signed to measure the unique po- 
tential and all the talents of all the 
students tested. The tests are not 
intended as substitutes for present 
testing programs; they are special 
instruments designed for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

The project covers more than 
school activities; follow-up studies 
are planned. The project will seek 
to determine what these people are 
doing in their jobs or in higher edu- 
cation one year after graduation 
from high school. The first survey 
and later questionnaires also will 
ask about their interests or hobbies. 

The objectives of this national 
survey are, in addition to obtain- 
ing a national inventory of human 
resources, to determine the specific 
patterns of aptitudes, abilities, and 
interest which provide the best 
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basis for various college courses 
and careers; to determine the edu- 
cational experiences which will con- 
tribute to the development of these 
aptitudes and abilities; and to de- 
termine the guidance procedures 
most effective in assisting each stu- 
dent in selecting the career which 
will assure him the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction and success. 


Accrediting Plans 

Tue National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) announced in Novem- 
ber it has set up additional ma- 
chinery to handle the extra load of 
accrediting programs for school ad- 
ministrators, in compliance with the 
resolution of the AASA adopted at 
last year’s convention. 


The NCATE has appointed a 
third section of its Visitation and 


Appraisal Committee and __ has 
named a Subcommittee on Stand- 
ards for preparation programs for 
school administrators. 

The AASA resolution requires all 
new members of the organization, 
starting in 1964, to have completed 
two years graduate study in uni- 
versity programs designed to pre- 
pare school administrators and ap- 
proved by an accreditation body. 
The NCATE was approved as the 
accrediting body and was given an 
appropriation of $36,000 by the 
AASA to be used on this new pro- 
gram. 


School Bus Safety 
In the first full-scale conference in 
five years to up-date and up-grade 
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recommendations for minimum 
standards for school buses, a recent 
National Conference on School 
Transportation attempted to put 
more teeth into safety rules and to 
tighten up the rules. 
Approximately 200 participants 
from 40 states went over recom- 
mendations last made in 1954 with 
a fine-toothed comb and came up 
with revised minimum standards. 
These, when published, will be pre- 
sented to the states for adoption. 


DATES OF THE CoMING MONTHs: 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, III. 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mar. 6-9, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, II. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Science 
Teachers Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

April 
Week. 

April 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19-22, 
Educational Association, 
Ill. 


3-9, National Library 


National Catholic 
Chicago, 








=—————— New Educational Materials 


John Dewey: Master Educator. 
Edited by William W. Brick- 
man and Stanley Lehrer. New 
York: Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1959. Pp. 
123. $2.50, cloth; $1.95, paper- 
bound. 

John Dewey’s Challenge to Ed- 
ucation. Oscar Handlin. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. 59. $2.50. 

Dialogue on John Dewey. 
Edited by Corliss Lamont. 
New York: Horizon Press, 
1959. Pp. 155. $2.50. 

John Dewey: Dictionary of Ed- 
ucation. Edited by Ralph B. 
Winn. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1959. Pp. x + 
150. $3.75. 

These four books were issued 
late in the fall in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of John 
Dewey’s birth (Oct. 20, 1859). 
Each of the books has a different 
approach and each has its own con- 
tribution to make to the literature 
on America’s famous educator and 
philosopher. 

John Dewey: Master Educator is 
largely a compilation of articles on 
Dewey—his major activities and 
works, his thinking, and its influ- 
ence—originally published in the 
Oct. 10, 1959, issue of School and 
Society. Authors include: William 
H. Kilpatrick, Junius L. Meriam, 
Maxine Greene, Harold A. Larra- 
bee, Isaac B. Berkson, Robert E. 
Mason, M. I. Berger, William W. 
Brickman, and Robert L. McCaul. 

In John Dewey’s Challenge to 
Education, Oscar Handlin, a Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian, ana- 
lyzes the American school and its 





cultural context at the beginning 
of John Dewey’s career and re- 
assesses the influence of Dewey in 
relation to his time. 

A transcription of an informal 
meeting of reminiscences and per- 
sonal impressions of John Dewey 
makes for interesting reading in 
Dialogue on John Dewey. The par- 
ticipants were his intimate friends 
and professional colleagues, in- 
cluding: James T. Farrell, James 
Gutmann, Alvin Johnson, Horace 
M. Kallen, Corliss Lamont, Harry 
W. Laidler, Ernest Nagel, John H. 
Randall, Herbert W. Schneider, 
Harold Taylor, and Milton Halsey 
Thomas, 

John Dewey: Dictionary of Ed- 
ucation is a compilation of Dewey’s 
statements and theories. Here, 
listed under various topics, alpha- 
betically arranged, are Dewey’s 
own words, selected by Dr. Winn out 
of the discursive pages in which 
they were imbedded. 


Automatic Teaching: The State 
of the Art. Edited by Eugene 
Galanter. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
viii + 198. $3.25. 
Most of the 16 articles in this 

volume are papers that were read 

at the first conference on the Art 
and Science of the Automatic 

Teaching of Verbal and Symbolic 

Skills, held at the University of 

Pennsylvania in December 1958. 
As the editor points out in his 

introductory remarks, the tech- 

nique of teaching by machine is 
quite new. “The total accumulated 
empirical information, although 
large, is scattered, and its analysis 
and reduction is fraught with dif- 
ficulty. For this reason, most of 
the papers in this volume generate 
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more problems than they illumin- 
ate.” 

Many techniques are described 
and reviewed in this book, the first 
volume to be devoted to the newly 
developed field of machine teach- 
ing. Among the various aspects of 
machine teaching included are: 
programming, analysis, machine 
design, experimental results, and 
criticism. 


The Child, the Parent, and the 
State. James B. Conant. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 211. 
$3.50. 


In this new book, Dr. Conant 
enlarges on and explores the mean- 
ing of the outline he presented in 
The American High School Today. 

After discussing the relation of 
government to public education in 
the U.S. in historical perspective, 
Dr. Conant turns to an assessment 
of our national education needs 
growing out of the international 
situation. He indicates some of the 
things the citizen can do at the 
state and national levels, and his 
responsibility at the local levels. 
In the discussion of the latter 
point, he includes specific recom- 
mendations regarding local high 
schools. His final chapter diseusses 
the revolutional transformation of 
the American high school. 

At the back of the book, Dr. 
Conant includes 60 pages of / notes 
on items covered in the main pages 
of his book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
We Are All Americans. Bettye 
D. Wilson. New York: Friendly 
House Publishers. Pp. 32. $2.50. 
How Good Is Our Kindergarten? 
Lorraine Sherer. A 35-page bulle- 
tin available from Association for 
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Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. $.75. 

The True Book of Jungles. Illa 
Podendorf. I Want to Be a Me- 
chanic. Carla Greene. Indian Two 
Feet and His Horse. Margaret Fris- 
key. Chicago, Ill.: Childrens Press, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 46, 30, and 64. $2.00, 
$2.00, and $2.50, respectively. For 
beginning readers. 

Help Yourselves to Music. Bea- 
trice Perham Krone and Kurt R. 
Miller. San Francisco, Calif.: How- 
ard Chandler, Publisher, 1959. Pp. 
108. $1.75. A teacher’s guide. 


SECONDARY 

Modern Mathematics: Topics and 
Problems. Daymond J. Aiken and 
Charles A. Beseman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. iv + 140. $1.48. 

Better Driving. Edward W. Pep- 
yne, William A. Mann, Horace C. 
Harsell. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp ix + 
130. $1.28. 

The Music Curriculum in Second- 
ary Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1959. Pp. 115. $2.25. A hand- 
book for junior-high and senior- 
high schools prepared by an MENC 
committee for the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 


COLLEGE 
Autonomy of Public Colleges: 
The Challenge of Coordination. Ly- 
man A. Glenny. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xix + 325. $5.95. 
Graduate Study for Future Col- 
lege Teachers. Edited by Joseph 
Axelrod. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1959. 
Pp. xiv + 111. $1.50. 
Who Goes to Graduate School? 
George L. Gropper and Robert Fitz- 
patrick. Pittsburgh, Pa.: American 
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Institute for Research, 1959. Pp. 
vi + 66. 

How to Become a Successful Stu- 
dent. Otis D. Froe and Maurice A. 
Lee. New York: Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


GENERAL 

The Nature of Being Human. 
Edited by Marie I. Rasey. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 
1959. Pp. ix + 115. $3.95. The 
Franklin Lectures of 1956-57. 

Our Earth. Arthur Beiser. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1959. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Your Gifted Child; A Guide for 
Parents. Florence N. Brumbaugh 
and Bernard Roshco. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. Pp. 
ix + 182. $3.75. 

Learning and Using Words. 
James A. and Patricia G. Fitzger- 
ald. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1959. Pp. 175. $2.40. 

Missiles from Concept to Count- 
down. A 32-page pamphlet avail- 


able from The Aircraft Industries 
Association, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 
(19th Edition.) Edited by Mary Fo- 
ley Horkheimer and John W. Dif- 
for. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1959. Pp. x + 
639. $7.00. 

The Cooperative Approach to 
Audio-Visual Programs. Henry R. 
McCarty and Horace C. Hartsell. 
Washington, D. C.: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA, 
1959. Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr; Trappers and Traders of the 
Far West and Commodore Perry 
and the Opening of Japan; Teddy 
Roosevelt and His Rough Riders. 
New York: Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 1959. $5.95 each. Two 
new Enrichment Records in the 
Landmarks of America series. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupen to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ““New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


-] McGraw-Hill Books 


[] Modern School Shop 
Planning 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Address 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
JANUARY 





BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physiccl facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop thct will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


O $3.85 enclosed C) Please bill me (1 Bill my school 











Important McGraw-Hill Books 





Good—Dictionary of Education, New Second Edi- 
tion, 704 pages, $9.75 


Froehlich—Guidance Services in Schools, New Sec- 
ond Edition, 383 pages, $5.75 


Jordan—Elementary School Leadership, 323 Pages, 
$5.95 


Stoops and Wahlquist—Principles and Practices in 
Guidance, 369 pages, $5.50 


Strevell and Burke—Administration of the School 
Building Program, 443 pages, $7.50 


Tolbert—/ntroduction to Counseling, 322 pages, 
$5.95 


Send fer Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








